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NEWS OF 


HE chief preoccupation of the United States at this par- 
T ticular moment is not Hitler but Tojo, for Americo-Japanese 
relations have reached such a point of tension that the only thing 
Mr. Cordell Hull could say about them on Wednesday was that 
the less said the better. The Japanese Diet is to meet in special 


session on November 15th, and it is evidently the hope and 


desire of General Tojo that by that time he will be in a position 

something decisive about the situation. No doubt with 
that end in view, he has sent a special emissary by clipper to 
Washington to assist in the rather dilatory conversations which 
iave been in progress there for some time between the Counsellor 
of the Japanese Embassy and Mr. Sumner Welles. There are no 
igns of any bridge over the gulf which separates the two 
countries The United States takes her stand very rightly on 
the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, of which both she and Japan 


were signatories, providing primarily for the integrity of China 


Japan demands non-interference by America and Britain with 
he CI ‘incident,” recognition of her so-called East Asia 
co-prosperity policy, and the rest of the familiar rigmarole. There 
can be reconciliation here, and Japan, egged on persistently 
by Germany, has gone so far that she can hardly retreat. 
Economic pressure, moreover, is affecting her so seriously that 


if she means to move she must move quickly. The general belief 
the Burma Road, which is 
China. In the 
further heavy 


the 


is that first blow will be against 


ily the only circum- 


British 


amend- 


practic line of supply for 


announcement of the arrival of 
timely. Meanwhile 


Stances the 


reintor nents at Singapore 1S 


men the American Neutrality Bill, providing for both the 
arming of merchantmen and their despatch to British ports, are 
likely to be law within a week 


War on the Axis Allies 


The Russian request that Great Britain should declare war on 


Ruma Hungary and Finland is one that cannot be ignored. 
All of these countries, bribed by German offers of increased 
territory and fearful of the results if they do not accept, are 
now marching side by side with the Nazis and actively assisting 


operations against Russia. They have enabled the 
to hurl more of their best trained divisions against the 
centres of resistance. Alreacgy we have cut off all 


with these countries, treating Finnish ships as enemy 





Strongest 





ships and stopping goods directed to any of thei territories. 
But it is argued, and with good reason, that an actual declaration 
of war would bring home to their peoples the full implication of 
the measures to which their rulers have committed them. About 


Hungary and Rumania there can be no shadow of doubt about 
our proper course, Finland is in a somewhat different category 








since she had grievances against Russia with which in the past 


THE WEEK 


we expressed full sympathy. If she had stopped short at re- 
occupying the territory which Russia had taken: from her there 
would have been no sufficient casus belli. But last September 


she was given fair if she pursued the war further into 
Russian territory, then that would proclaim her an enemy. She 
She has taken the principal part in the attack 
It has been suggested that an open 
1 bad effect on a section of the American 
public which has warmly sympathised with her. On this point 
questions were put last Monday to Mr. Cordell Hull, who stated 
that Finland had made no response to the American suggestion 
make peace with Russia on the basis of territorial 
compensation. He went on to inform Finland that she must cease 
operations against Russia if she wanted to keep American friend- 
hip. If this final warning is neglected then Great Britain’s course 
is clear. We 
declare war on a country which is affording valuable military aid 
to the common enemy 


Warning ; 


has not stopped 
on Leningrad from the north 


declaration might have 


that she should 


vught clearly to accede to the Russian request and 


Turkish Foreign Policy 

Diplomats from democratic countries in one box and from the 
the speech with which President Inoénu 
opened the third session the Turkish Sixth Grand National 
Assembly last Saturday. Both the recipients of compli- 
Turkey is determined to remain loyal to alliance 
Britain maintain friendly relations with 
But the position is well enough understood. Turkey 
challenge the formidable Power whose armies 
within striking distance of her northern frontier 


Axis in another heard 
were 
ments ; het 
Great 
Germany. 

willing to 


vith ind to 
is not 


and air force are 


and western shores unless her neutrality is directly threatened. 
But his desire to maintain his country as “a haven of peace in 
the midst of war” did not prevent the President from stating 
with firmness some of the essentials of Turkish foreign policy. 


In all the early periods of the war, and before, Turkey took the 
leading part in seeking to reconcile the Balkan countries and to 
form a common front for self-protection. In this she failed, with 
the result that Rumania and Bulgaria are now vassals of Germany, 
and Yugoslavia and Greece her oppressed subjects. In view of 
this situation it required some courage to declare, as the President 
did, that the independence of the Balkan countries remains a 
cardinal object of Turkish foreign policy ; for that independence 
can only be regained by the defeat of Germany. For the rest 
he said that Turkey would never, under any conditions, yield to 
force, and the resounding cheers that greeted this statement 
undoubtedly reflected the feeling of the nation. His Government 
is steering a course by which it hopes, if possible, to avoid par- 
ticipation in war ; but Turkey will not allow the violation of her 
territory, and if attacked she will resist 
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The Captured French Ships 

There is not a shadow of justification for the Vichy protest 
against the interception of a French convoy by British warships 
off the South African coast. ‘The five French merchant-ships, 
escorted by a French sloop, were challenged by the British in 
accordance with their unquestionable right of visit and search. 
The French commander was requested to direct the ships he 
was escorting into port, where, if it was found that they were 
not carrving contraband, they would duly be released. The fact 
that the crew of three of the vessels attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to scuttle them affords a presumption that they 
were in fact carrying something other than food-supplies, as 
claimed by Vichy, for the inhabitants of French West Africa 
and unoccupied France. The truth is that Admiral Darlan has 
been carrying his policy of co-operation with Germany to the 
point of affording the enemy every possible assistance in the 
transport of war-supplies. The indulgence which the British 
Navy has accorded to the ships of a former ally has been grossly 
abused not only in the transit of goods across the Mediterranean, 
but actually under our eyes in the approaches to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Every effort has been made by this country not to 
interfere with the genuine food supplies of the French people, 
and facilities have just been promised for the despatch of a 
special cargo from the United States. But the time has come to 
stop a policy of leniency in so far as it is abused to Germany’s 
advantage. The goodwill of Darlan is not worth seeking, and 
more reasonable Frenchmen will understand the necessities of a 
legitimate blockade. 


strong 


A Baltic-Aegean Confederation 

A joint declaration signed by the delegates of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece to the I.L.0O. Conference in 
New York illustrates the manner in which the course of a future 
Peace Conference may be eased by agreements reached step by 
One such step is the British plan for providing 
food and raw materials for the Continent. Another has been 
the understanding between Poland and Czechoslovakia. Yet a 
third, and a most significant one, is the agreement now reached 
by these four Central and South-Eastern States to form a bloc 
to serve as a basis after the war for a confederation of peoples 
from the Baltic to the Aegean. The plan is that, while retaining 
their separate sovereignties, they should work as a unit for 


step in advance 


economic purposes, and for certain common political and social 
‘bjectives. To make the bloc geographically and economically 
complete, they would need the adhesion of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Such a confederation of a number of relatively 
small States, primarily, it may be assumed, for economic purposes, 
is not to be confused with vague aspirations for a Federal Union 
of Europe. It would bring together regions great parts of which 
were once united under the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Indeed, before the last War, Austria-Hungary had sound economic 
reasons, only vitiated by political ambitions, for desiring : to 
link itself up with the Aegean. The bloc would be even more 
natural, from an economic though perhaps not a political point 
of view, if it included Austria. That may vet come. 


America’s Part in Reconstruction 

Recognising the scantiness of the first reports of a speech by 
Mr. Sumner Welles in New York on October 7th, The Times 
has made amends by printing a full report of this significant 
statement in last Saturday’s issue. Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee have 
paid their tributes to this enlightened account of the part that 
America may take with other countries in post-war reconstruction 
Mr. Sumner Welles is very frank in recognising the mistakes which 
his own country made in the dozen years following the war by 
preventing debtor countries from paying their debts by exports 
in kind to the United States—a mistake which was damaging 
to her own foreign trade by forcing other nations to resort to 
restrictive quotas, preferential arrangements and bilateral trade 
agreements. He recognises that his country took its part in 
pushing the world into the disastrous economic slump of 1929 
to 1931, and that that slump paved the way for Hitlerism. But 
Mr. Welles is not primarily concerned with what is history, except 
to announce that his country is now pledged to the opposite 
course. He looks forward, with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, 
to a new era in which trade will not be throttled by towering 
tariffs and discriminations and the pressure of special interests ; 
when the prices of basic commodities will be stabilised by agree- 
when surpluses in years of plenty will be used to satisfy 
He insists 


ment ; 
the needs of the underfed populations of the world. 
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on the necessity of the immediate preparation of post-war pl 

Phe broader principles of economic co-operation are aux te 
down and accepted by the Allies and the United States, but ne 
means of applying them have yet to be worked out, not sa: 
hope, without full consultation with the Soviet Union, Whe 
must be sought in the long run is nothing less than aq planned 
economy in which every country in the world wil] be able Pe 
produce according to :ts capacity, and find the necessary seatien 


An Appeal from the Continent 


In his address at Reading University last week Sir Samue] 
Hoare delivered what he spoke of as a message from the Continent 
of Europe to the people of Britain. As Ambassador in Spain, 
he has been living for a considerable time among a people whe 
have had reason to dread at any moment a German occupation 
and in a city which is much visited by people from al] the 
countries of Europe. In his opinion, the dominating force jn 
Europe today is that of fear, an emotion which the Nazis exploit 
by every means in their power. Before the Battle of Britain he 
found a general expectation that Germany would win—she was 
held to be invincible, predestined to victory. The Battle of 
Britain restored hope, but from then to now the prevailing view 
on the Continent has been that the war would end in stalemate : 
the will of the peoples to resist will not be stirred until we can 
give them an outward and visible sign that Hitler’s war-machine 
—his land armies—can be beaten. Sir Samuel did not venture 
to say how or when that sign should be given. He was content 
to voice an appeal which he believed he could make in the name 
of the greater part of Europe, that we should redouble our efforts 
to increase the weight of our industrial material. There have 
been evidences enough that the atrocities committed in France. 
in Yugoslavia, in Czechoslovakia and all the occupied countries 
have already evoked stubborn resistance and sabotage, a mood 
which has been encouraged by the great fight of the Russians and 
the activities of the R.A.F. But what is needed is that desperation 
should be turned into hope based on solid achievement. What 
our next military effort may be, the ordinary citizen cannot tell ; 
but he does know that its ultimate success depends on the 
unstinted use, under wise direction, of every ounce of our man- 
power and woman-power. So the appeal from Europe is—the 
same as Mr. Bevin’s. 


The Future of Burma 


It is difficult to see how the Government could have reasonably 
gone farther than it has done in its assurances to U Saw, the 
Prime Minister of Burma, who came to this country to offer 
support in the war and to ask for Dominion status on its con- 
clusion. To this extent there is agreement, that Dominion status 
is the goal ; towards that goal, Mr. Amery promises, this country 
means, when the war is over, to go as far and as fast as we 
can. But it would not be right amid th: preoccupations of war 
to promise that a drastic constitutional change should be made 
in one Burmese 
defence and foreign policy present difficulties not made easier by 
the fact that supplies to China go by the Burma Road and that 
Japan is threatening Burma’s neighbour, Thailand. These will 
have to be considered in the light of the post-war situation 
Moreover there are other matters which demand the fullest 
inquiry before the future constitution can be irrevocably fixed, 
and not the least of these is the relations between the Burmans 
proper, estimated at 9,000,000 people, and the five millions of 
other races and languages. 
be fully and fairly considered in the 
Mr. Amery justly explains that it would not be right to make 
promises until we are sure that they can be fulfilled. U Saw 
is undoubtedly disappointed. He will return to Burma without 
the precise pledges which he had hoped to But his visit 
has at least awakened in this country an increased interest in 
Burmese constitutional problems, which will henceforward rank 
among the major Imperial questions demanding an early solution 


move on a given date. -~ The questions of 


These and other questions cannot 
midst of the war, and 


ecure., 


A Rationing Innovation 


Larger supplies of canned meat, fish and beans have become 
available for consumption, thanks to efforts made on our behalf 
in the United States and elsewhere and to the diminished 
successes of the enemy in the battle of the Atlantic. Lord 
Woolton has adopted a means of rationing these supplementary 
supplies similar to that which has been applied to the purchase 
of clothing. The new method could not be used for all articles 
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of foor ‘since it is essential that the basic supplies of fresh meat, 
vasct and sugar should be available at a certain place at a 
tain ame. But in the case of additional foodstuffs, where there 
“ considerable range of choice, there is much to be said for 
“s tying the purchaser down to a given store at which he is 
a d, yet enabling him to get his share, but not more than 
pis share, of what the Ministry has allotted. No longer can the 
oredatory consumer go round from shop to shop seeking what 
he may devour according to his prowess ; but he can sull go from 
shop to shop, 1 he likes, buying within the limits of his ration ; 
and the enterprising retailer who has pleased him can replenish 


registere 
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his stocks on the surrender of coupons. It is suggested that this 
method of rationing, if successful, may be applied to some other 
foods for which at present customers have to be registered. 
These supplementary supplies may provide something more than 
the minimum on which the nation can subsist, but it is foolish 
to suggest that they are luxuries which the country ought not 
to permit itself in time of war. Though doubtless we can do 
without them—as we may have to if sinkings of ships increase— 
some improvement in the nourishment of the workers will help 
them in the intensified struggle for higher production. Better 
food may mean more munitions. 


DETENTION WITHOUT TRIAL 


to every Englishman, in war as in peace, and it will be 

a sorry day if that ever ceases to be true. It is therefore 

bota inevitable and right that public attention should have 

been immediately arrested by the notable dissenting judge- 
ment delivered by Lord Atkin in the House of Lords on 

Monday in a case arising out of the weli-known Regulation 18B, 

which authorises the detention—in effect the imprisonment— 

by the Home Secretary of any person whom he deems it 
necessary to hold confined in the interests of national security. 

That is not a power which the House of Commons willingly 

granted or which anyone gladly sees exercised. Imprisonment 

without trial or appeal to the Courts is a defiance of the 

Habeas Corpus Act and of Magna Carta itself. In peace-time 

it would be inconceivable, but in war the principle that the 

safety of the State is the highest law is still accepted and 
must be. Immense powers must be entrusted to the Execu- 
tive and have been, for no potential enemy of the State can 
be given time to commit an act that might endanger public 
security, sheltering himself behind the safeguards and delays 
of the law till he has made all the preparations to compass 
his purpose. The hands of the Executive cannot be so tied. 

They must be free to seize swiftly and to hold. It was in 
that conviction, reluctantly but unhesitatingly reached, that 
Parliament made the enactment of Regulation 188 possible. 

To appreciate the stand taken by Lord Atkin it will be well 
to recall briefly the history of the Regulation. When, ten 
days before war broke out, the then Home Secretary laid 
before the House of Commons the Emergency Powers 

Defence) Act, which gave the Executive almost unlimited 
powers over the subject, the two Houses were so profoundly 
impressed by the gravity of the crisis that the measure was 
passed by both of them without a division. But uneasiness 
at the extent of the licence conferred on the Home Secretary 
by certain of the Regulations framed under the Act was 
general, and as the result of discussions between Sir John 
Anderson, who then held that office, and an informal com- 
mittee of M.P.s of all parties, the Regulation was amended 
by the introduction of the words on which Monday’s judgement 
by the Law Lords, as the final Court of Appeal, turned. The 
Home Secretary could detain a suspected person only if he 
had “reasonable cause to believe” certain things about the 
person in question. That phrasing was suggested by the 
Home Office itself, which evidently considered, with the 
majority of the Law Lords, that the Home Secretary bound 
himself to act only on reasonable belief, and that no one could 
challenge that belief, whereas some members at least of the com- 
mittee accepted the words on the assumption, which Lord 
Atkin declares to be justified, that the question wheiher in 
a given case the Home Secretary’s belief was based on a 
reasonable cause could always be tested in the Courts. 

The Courts have decided against that assumption, for 
Monday’s judgement by four out of five Law Lords, Lord 
Atkin dissenting, confirmed a unanimous decision of three 
Lord Justices of Appeal, who themselves confirmed the 
finding of Mr. Justice Tucker in a lower Court. The ques- 
tion at issue is simple, though the arguments its discussion 
evokes turn on fine points. Is the Home Secretary’s “ reason- 
able cause to believe” something simply between him and his 


-. liberty of the subject is a matter of prime concern 


‘ 





own conscience, or something on which the ultimate decision 
lies in the hands of an independent tribunal? In the case 
in question a Mr. R. W. Liversidge, now in Brixton Prison, 
issued a writ against the Home Secretary claiming that his 
detention was illegal, and further took out a summons calling 
on the Home Secretary to give particulars of the grounds on 
which he had “reasonable cause” to believe it necessary to 
keep the said Mr. Liversidge under control. The refusal of 
the Home Secretary to give such particulars was endorsed by 
all the lower Courts and finally by the House of Lords, Lord 
Maugham’s lengthy judgement, to the effect that the words in 
the Regulation simply meant that the Home Secretary must 
act in good faith on an honest belief, being supported by Lord 
Macmillan, Lord Romer and Lord Wright. 

Lord Atkin’s dissent from that finding was incisive and 
uncompromising. In his view the authority conferred on 
the Home Secretary was conditional. The condition was that 
he should have reasonable cause to believe, not merely think 
he had reasonable cause. Reasonable cause for an action or a 
belief, Lord Atkin contended, was as much a positive fact 
capable of determination by a third party as was a broken 
ankle or a legal right. It is, in other words, objective, noc 
subjective, and the détenu still retains his fundamental right 
to test it in the Courts ; if the Courts decide that the Home 
Secretary had no reasonable grounds for his belief about the 
detained person then the detained person secures his freedom. 
It is vital here to distinguish two separate questions—what the 
law in fact is, and what anyone may think that the law ought 
to be. The former, in fact, is no longer open. The highest 
Court in the land has decided it, affirming, by four voices to 
one, that under Regulation 188 the Executive, in the person 
of the Home Secretary, is the sole arbiter, and the subject 
detained without trial cannot look to the Courts for redress. 
Lord Atkin holds that interpretation of the law to be wrong, 
and his argument is of the first importance, not as it Concerns 
lawyers but as it concerns laymen. For if after full considera- 
tion of this case a majority of the public and a majority of 
each House of Parliament decide that the law ought to be what 
Lord Atkin asserts that it in fact is (and the other four Law 
Lords assert that it is not) then the Regulation can be so 
amended as to dispel any shadow of doubt about its purport. 
Lord Atkin may have failed to secure the assent of his brethren 
to his interpretation of the law as it stands. That will matter 
little to him or anyone else if his powerful reasoning results in 
a revision of the law, calculated to safeguard the elementary 
liberty of the subject to the last point where that is possible 
without imperilling the national security. 

It must not, of course, be thought that detained persons 
today have no appeal at all. A strong Advisory Committee 
presided over by Sir Norman Birkett has been hard at work 
for months reviewing the case of any détenu who asks 
to be heard. He appears in person, is told the grounds for 
his detention, and can state hts case at length. Accord ng to 
the last return laid before Parliament, in 1,468 out of 1,583 
cases so far heard the Home Secretary has acted on the com- 
mittec’s recommendations, 843 of which were for release and 
continued detention. In six decided on 
release, and in 109 on continued detention, contrary to the 
recommendations. A_ substantial safeguard against injustice 
is thus provided, for the committee is a body in which com- 


625 for cases he 
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plete confidence can be placed. But there is one vital differ- 
ence between an appeal to this committee and an appeal to 
the Courts. The committee can only advise, and the Home 
Secretary, as has been shown, can disregard its advice. To 
the decision of the Courts even the Executive must bow, and 
it is the essential condition of individual liberty that it should. 
A further difference is that in an action before the Courts an 
applicant would necessarily have the right to be represented by 
counsel. Regulation 18B cases would obviously have to be 
heard in camera, and difficulties would arise even then, but 
they are the same difficulties which the Advisory Committee 
already surmounts. The sole issue the judge would decide 
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would be whether the belief on which the Home Secre 

acted was a reasonable one, not whether it was a belief 

which the judge would have acted himself. A detained a 
would not necessarily get more justice at the hands of th 
Court than he gets today at the hands of the Advisory Com. 
mitiee, which would still have plenty of werk in advising ni 
regard to cases, almost certainly the great majority, jin which 
the Courts pronounced the Home Secretary's belief reason. 
able. But justice should not only be done but Appear to be 
done, and a revision of Regulation 188 on the lines Suggested 
by Lord Atkin’s judgement would have the supreme adva 


: i gee P Ntage 
of restoring the Courts to their right relation to the Exec . 


Utive, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON has (as I see from a proof) 
M paid so brilliant a tribute to Lord D’Abernon in his article 
on another page that I will add none of my own memories of 
that great man. But one of his books—not the notable three- 
volume An Ambassador of Peace—has a strangely ironic interest 
today. In 1920, when the Soviet armies in their war with Poland 
had reached the very outskirts of Warsaw the Allies sent a 
mission to Warsaw to encourage und advise the Polish Govern- 
ment. General Weygand went as military member for France, 
Lord D’Abernon as diplomatic member for Britain. Thanks to 
Weygand’s strategy and Pilsudski’s enterprise and courage the 
attack was beaten off, and not only Warsaw but Poland was saved. 
In 1031 Lord D’Abernon wrote The Eighteenth Decisive Battle 
of the World. Creasy’s classic work, of course, dealt with fifteen 
decisive battles. Lord D’Abernon a matter of history 
Sedan (a rather questionable inclusion) and the Marne; the 
Warsaw battle was the eighteenth. About its significance he had 
no sort of doubt. “Had Pilsudski and Weygand failed to arrest 
the triumphant advance of the Soviet Army, not only would 
Christianity have experienced a disastrous reverse, but the very 
existence of Western civilisation would have been imperilled.” 
Again, “had the Soviet forces overcome Polish resistance and 
captured Warsaw, Bolshevism would have spread throughout 
Central Europe, and might have penetrated the 
continent. In every large city of Germany secret preparation 
had been made by Communist agents, a definite programme had 
been prepared, leaders had been chosen, lists of victims had been 
drawn up, undermining intrigue would have been followed by 
assassination and murder.” This seemed reasonabl= 
It reads a little differently in 1941, when Polish 
the Germans under 


added as 


well whole 


ruthless 
enough in 1931. 
armies are being formed in Russia to fight 
Russian command. 

* + _ * 


The case of Mr. McGovern, M.P., whom the Home Sccretary 
would not allow to go to Ireland to enquire into the circum- 
stances leading to the detention of Mr. Cahir Healy, a member of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland, was discussed in The 
Spectator a fortnight ago. As a result, I have been sent a 
cutting from the Irish Independent describing a very enjoyable 
holiday spent by Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, M.P., and Capt. Arthur 
Evans, M.P., in Southern Ireland in September. The former 
Secretary for War visited, among other places, Kilkenny (where 
before leaving he asked to see the proprietress of his hotel, “ and 
expressed to her the pleasure it gave him to enjoy the hospitality 
of such a famous and excellently-managed hostelry ”) and Dublin, 
where he told an Jrish Independent representative that “he was 
delighted with his holiday and the cordial hospitality with which 
he was everywhere treated.” The Independent itself does not 
seem very warm about Mr. Hore-Belisha, and warns him rather 
pointedly that in Ireland what looks like cordiality is often 
“bolony.” I know nothing about that. But Mr. McGovern 
should clearly have said he was going to Ireland for a holiday. You 
can always combine business with pleasure. 


. * * * 


Admiring listeners to the Brains Trust on Sunday afternoons 
have no doubt formed their conclusions as to the star 
performer among the regular team. I have my own views on the 
subject, but to state them would be invidious. But one thing 
about the Brains Trust is a little puzzling. Why is one member 


own 


of it—by common consent, I think, in the star-performer category 
encouraged, or permitted, to talk about three times as long as 





anyone else? His answers to questions are lectures in littl 
admirable lectures, but if everyone else gave answers on the same 
scale about three questions a day would get dealt with, He 
would still be as much star performer as ever, perhaps more $0, 
if, with or without suasion, he could manage to add brevity to 
brilliance. It should not be beyond his capacity. 

a * * * 


Mr. B. L. Hallsworth, the British workers’ representative g 
the I.L.O. Conference, New York, suggested that though the 
headquarters of the I.L.O. are temporarily at Montreal the 
staff of the office in London ought to be greatly strengthened 
now that London is the seat of so many member-Governments, 
That is a just comment, and it applies equally—or, I would say, 
a fortiori—to the League of Nations. It is fantastic that at a 
time when every foreign Government domiciled here numbers 
among its Ministers men who have been delegates or officials at 
Geneva there should not be so much as a League of Nations 
office in existence in London at all—only one capable official 
working from her own flat This is a deéfattisme, 
which ought to be ended at once. Mr. Eden might well move jn 
the matter, stimulated if necessary by men who know Geneva 
as well as Dr. Benes and Dr. Osusky, M. René Cassin, Dr, yan 
Kleffens, M. Strasburger, M. Spaak and Dr. Nintchitch—to name 
only a few that come to mind--know it. The League is stil] 
alive, and it is well that it should be seen to be alive. 


species ol! 


* . . . 

Semper Eadem 

“Germany earnestly desires a conflict between Japan and the 
United States, with a secret reservation that, while both would 
be exhausted, Germany should win.” So runs a minute, dated 
January 13th, 1908, by Sir Eyre Crowe, appended to a despatch 
from the British Military Attaché in Berlin, recounting some 
rather jaunty remarks which the German Emperor had just made 
to him. To it one of the rare minutes by King Edward is added. 
“On what grounds,” asks the King a little searchingly, “ is above 
Statement mad:?” To that Sir Eyre Crowe replies, giving as 
euthority a high German naval officer, who “has explained mort 
than once, what indeed we know well from other sources, that 
America is a country of which Germany is really afraid, because 
it cannot be tackled by her, or exposed directly or indirectly 
through other Powers.” The main statement is probably stil 
true today, the statements adduced as explanation not quite % 


true. 
* * * * 


I said to a friend whose children went to America early in the 
war that I wondered whether they had picked up a transatlantic 
accent. “No,” he said confidently, “they haven’t. I’ve had 2 
record of their voices sent home to me.” He has also, of course, 
had a film of them. When science is inflicting permanent separ 
tion on so colossal a scale, it is something that it should do a littl 
to mitigate temporary separations. But does it mitigate—or 
tantalise? 

* * * * 
A Clean Sweep 

“All paintings and busts of Hitler in Germany which art 
neither artistic nor beautiful! will be removed.”—Social 
Democraten, October 25th. 

a - os * 

“PrTAIN DrorrING AN ARCHBISHOP.”—News Chronicle. 

Hitler only dropped nuns in Holland. 

JANUS. 
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THE CRIMEA AND THE NAVY 


BY STRATEGICUS 


T is one of the most striking experiences of the war that it 
| seauire such an episode as that of the operations in the 
Crimea to bring home the importance of sea-power and the 
means bY which it is exercised. Phe dangers latent in the 
Crimean situation are the reduction of the Russian Black Sea 
fleet te impotence and the turning of the position of Rostov by 
an invasion ol! Caucasia from Kerch. The first derives from 
the fact that Sevastopol is the main base of the Black Sea fleet 
and the enemy advance threatens it. Naval ships are as much 
dependent upon their bases as acroplanes, as much almost as 
fighters, since the accessibility of the base is the limiting factor 
in their sphere of operation. Naval ships based on Kronstadt, 
for instance, are of no more value for Black Sea operations than 
were fighters in Egypt for the campaign in Crete. It is another 
point in the analogy between ships and aeroplanes that a base 
threatened is a useless base. 

For this reason Sevastopol may be valueless already. Gibraltar 
would be similarly rendered useless if enemy guns were installed 
on the opposite side of the bay. Fortunately for us there are 
no enemy guns in that spot; but it is quite possible that the 
enemy has already reached artillery-range of Sevastopol. If 
this is the case, the Black Sea fleet will be compelled to find 
another base ; and there appear to be only two ports that will 
now be available, Novorossisk and Batum. The first lies only 
about 80 miles from Kerch on the eastern end of the Crimean 
peninsula, and it is therefore within aeroplane-range. 
Indeed, it seems scarcely possible that it could be used if the 
Germans challenge it. They are said to be in possession of 
Feodosiya already; and this port lies near the neck of the 
isthmus upon which Kerch stands. It is not indulging in 
undue pessimism to conclude tha: Novorossisk must even now 
be crossed off the list of alternative bases. Batum remains ; 
but this port has many disadvantages compared with Sevastopol. 

Russia is, therefore, in a serious situation with regard to her 

Black Sea fleet. It is unnecessary to imagine that the resistance 
in the Crimea is at an end; but unless the Germans can be held 
at a considerable distance from Sevastopol the fleet will not 
gain. The Kerch strait is only one or two miles wide, and it is 
possible that the enemy may design to cross it and invade 
Caucasia. It is true that the Caucasian side of the strait is not 
well-roaded, and that there is no railway-line until one approaches 
Novorossisk; but the Germans have made difficulties the chief 
factor in their success, and the discouraging nature of the terrain 
can be considered no insuperable barrier. Moreover, air divi- 
sions could be landed easily near the railway or in some more 
suitable place. When the prize is so great, it is hard to imagine 
the Germans boggling at difficulties in the way, more especially 
as a landing in Caucasia wou!d avoid the more obvious diffi- 
culties of attacking the line pivoting upon Rostov. If a landing 
could be made there, the Germans would be able to turn the 
Rostov line at once; and they would then be a very long step 
nearer to the severance of the communications between the 
Russians and ourselves, which is their immediate objective. 

If they could land in Caucasia they would avoid the possi- 
bility of naval interference; but if they can reduce the naval 
bases they can ignore it. These are the prizes for which they 
are fighting at the moment; and it is obvious that they are well 
worth the seven divisions the Germans are said to be employing. 
But it is important to recognise that the main reason for this 
heavy attack upon the Crimea is the powerful influence of the 
Black Sea fleet; and it is surely an extraordinary thing that the 
role of warships has been so completely ignored. When the 
Germans were advancing against Leningrad, the Baltic Fleet 
operated so vigorously on their flank that although they pene- 
trated to within less than 15 miles of the centre of the city they 
could not move along the coast nearer than Oranienbaum, 25 
miles to the west. They were similarly hampered in their opera- 
tions against the Russian force in Estonia, which was the real 
distant defence of Leningrad. The Black Sea fleet has from the first 

compelled the enemy to make his advance against the fierce opposi- 
tion upon land. It is because he finds the advance against Rostov 
unpromising that he has at length felt himself compelled to make a 
short-circuit by attempting to invade Caucasia by sea or across 
the Kerch strait. In either case he is now driven to attempt the 
destruction of Russian sea power in the Black Sea. 


easy 





Marshal von Rundstedt, in one of his pre-war lectures, 
emphasised the tremendous influence of British sea-power ; but 
somehow it escapes notice, mainly perhaps because, being the 
foundation of our military effort, it lies beneath the threshold of 
consciousness. Yet it should be realised that not a single part 
of our military effort could be carried out if that were to fail. There 
is even a tendency at the moment to recognise the work of the 
merchant-seaman without any corresponding recognition of the 
means which assures him the precarious safety he enjoys. It is 
found natural to record the arrival of aeroplanes and other war- 
material in the Russian White Sea ports without most people 
recognising that this is only possible because the navy has 
shouldered the additional dangerous task. When military opera- 
tions are under discussion it rarely enters anyone’s mind to 
suggest that the navy is engaged upon them every minute of the 
day, and always under conditions that do not preclude the inven- 
tion of some new and horrifying breach of the customs of war. 
The soldier knows within sufficiently narrow limits what he must 
face when he goes into battle. The Navy was suddenly faced 
first with the magnetic and then the acoustic mine. 

Naval men wish for no more recognition than they receive ; 
but if their work and its essential importance to every aspect of 
our military effort were better recognised, it might be easier 
to secure a due appreciation of the problem that appears now to 
dominate the whole war-situation. Everything turns now upon 
supplies, and the communications by means of which they can 
be transferred to the point where they are most needed. We 
cannot even reduce this to the work of the British factories, 
though experience in the last War shows how great industrial 
expansion can be. It is impossible for us to manufacture sufficient 
material—tanks, guns, aeroplanes and the rest—to meet our 
own needs if we are to hope for victory at all; and it is plain, 
therefore, that we cannot meet the requirements of Russia at the 
same time. Our success in the war must depend upon the pro- 
duction of the United States. In both directions, however, we 
are faced with the problem of communications, the security of 
which is dependent upon British sea-power. 

Since, however, we have assumed new duties of convoy over 
the dangerous route to the White Sea, and the much longer 
route to the Persian Gulf, we require not only more merchant- 
ships, but also more warships. The urgency of these problems 
can be appreciated now that the position in Russia has become so 
critical. It is an illusion to think that the Government do not 
realise the necessity of sending as much war-material as soon 
and as quickly as possible. They recognise as clearly as anyone 
that the war is one and that the fate of Russia is inextricably bound 
up with our own. But, even if they were foolish enough to 
desire to send twice as much material from Britain as 
they have been endeavouring to send, they could not ignore the 
fact that it is extremely hard to carry out even our present 
commitments with our allowance of shipping-space and naval 
protection. If it were not for this limiting factor, it is quite 
possible we should find the Government pressing ahead of 
schedule, because of the precarious situation in Russia at present. 

On the southern front von Rundstedt is undoubtedly en- 
deavouring to cut the land-communications by means of which 
the supplies from Britain and the United States reach Russia. 
Even if we admit that the loss of the Donetz centres is not 
aS serious as has been thought, through the transference of a 
greater proportion of Russian industry to eastern Russia, the 
theory upon which our hope of victory is founded is that Britain 
and the United States should make good the loss already suffered 
in the production of war material. We have no knowledge of 
the resources of Timoshenko on the southern front. The central 
sector is holding wonderfully, in spite of the fresh German 
spurt. But it is the southern front that has wavered most for the 
last three months, the southern front that has lost most ; and it 
is this that covers the Allied communications. Even if, 
must hope, they are kept intact, there are long winter months 
when the exercise of the sea-power that will permit us to receive 
and transfer the necessary war material to Russia will be under 
a severer strain than ever before. If, again as we hope, there 
develop operations in the western desert, the strain will be in- 
creased still further. Russia depends upon the exercise of that 
power almost as much as we do; and if ever we are in deprecia- 
tory mood justice demands that we recognise that. 


as we 
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KING EDWARD VII 


By WILSON HARRIS 


N November oth, 1841, Queen Victoria, to quote the official 
bulletin, “was safely delivered of a Prince at forty-eight 


minutes past ten o'clock.” Archbishop Howley, who should: 


have been present, hurried up too late. Sixty years later the 
infant ascended the throne as King of All the Britains (or all 
Britons ; there is a strange difference of opinion as to what 
Britt. Omn. Rex stands for), Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India, under the title of Edward VII. It had been a long 
apprenticeship, with a good deal to suffer in its early stages 
at the hands of many advisers. The Queen perpetually consulted 
Uncle Leopold, Prince Albert perpetually consulted Baron 
Stockmar, and their educational theories were converted assidu- 
ously into practice at the expense of the heir-apparent. With 
a German father and two German mentors it was a wonder that 
the King was as British as he was; it was left to his son, 
George V, to be the first essentially British sovereign since the 
Stuarts (or perhaps, since they, after all, were Scottish, since 
Elizabeth), 


It was a bad up-bringing from start to finish. Educated by 
tutors of a devastating propriety, the Prince lived in a hot-house 
atmosphere, isolated rigorously from boys of his own age, except 
for a few meticulously selected companions. To that there was 
one valuable exception. He travelled—of course under strict 
tutelage. At fifteen he went to Paris, at sixteen to K6nigs- 
winter on the Rhine, at eighteen to Rome, which, no doubt ex- 
plains how he became so excellent a linguist. For a year he 
attended the University of Oxford, or rather the University of 
Oxford attended him, for eminent professors visited him in his 
seclusion at Frewen Hall and lectured at him assiduously, with 
questionable effect. After a year of this he made a trip of real 
importance, to Canada and the United States. The prospect of 
it caused acute anxiety to Lord Lyons, our Ambassador at 
Washington, but the visit was a complete success. It was tech- 
nically not the Prince who travelled to Washington seven months 
before the Civil War broke out (via Niagara Falls, where he 
shivered at the sight of M. Blondin crossing the Falls on a tight- 
rope), but Baron Renfrew ; so no royal honours were involved. 
Then a spell of Cambridge, or so much of Cambridge as could 
be savoured from the relatively remote fastness of Madingley 
Hall, including a course of lectures on English history, stopping 
discreetly at the end of George IV’s reign, by Professor Charles 
Kingsley in the professor’s own house 

Now marriage loomed, and a list of seven eligible European 
princesses was compiled. Filth on it came Alexandra of Den- 
mark, and for reasons not quite clear it was with her first that 
4 preliminary meeting was arranged. The impression made was 
mutually favourable, and feelings were left to ripen. Meanwhile, 
events had been happening, and continued to happen. The Great 
Exhibition had been held in Mr. Paxton’s glass-house in Hyde 
Park. The Crimean War had produced the Charge of the Light 
Brigade and Miss Nightingale. In 1861 Prince Albert died, 
and in due time a memorial to him, fortunately unique, rose from 
the greensward to embellish Kensington Gore. This was a grave 
matter for the Prince. The Queen, inconsolable, went into a 
seclusion which caused her Ministers acute exercise of mind 
about the efficient functioning of the constitution. But so far 
from allowing her now adult son to deputise for her anywhere, 
she insisted on his complete exclusion from every function of 
State. He was left, unsatisfactorily, to other devices. 


In 1863 the Prince was married, and the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Tennyson, wrote an ode about the sea-kings’ daughter 
from over the sea, omitting very properly to recall what the 
sea-kings in question had once done to his own and his Prince’s 
country. He was now a family man, but he was not altogether 
made for domesticity, and in public affairs, except of a purely 
ceremonial kind, his royal mother forbade him to meddle. So 
he led a country gentleman’s life at Sandringham and a man- 
about-town’s life at Marlborough House. He travelled a good 
deal, he joined the Jockey Club and set up a racing-stud, and 
in various ways he showed signs of a reaction against the 
rigour of his early training. There were one or two unfortunate 
episodes. In 1870 he was mentioned invidiously in a_ society 
divorce-case and went into the witness-box to deny the allega- 
tions, Which were, in fact, quite unfounded. In the notorious 
Iranby Croft case, Sir William Gordon Cumming, a member, 
with the Prince, of a baccarat-party at a Yorkshire country-house, 


was charged with cheating, and the effair become Public because 
he brought an action for libel. Again the Prince appeared in the 
witness-box. There was nothing against him, but the Public did 
not like the company he kept, and after the divorce-case he 
was actually hissed at Epsom—though race-course crowds are not 
commonly ultra-puritan. 

At last, in 1901, the long apprenticeship ended. One winter 
evening the newsboys in the provincial town where I lived cried 
up and down the avenues, “ Death of Queen Victoria,” and next 
morning a placard appeared in the window of the local Paper 
announcing that the King had left Osborne for London. There 
was one strangely unfamiliar word there. Not one Englishman jn 


ten had known what it was to live under a king. The little olg 


lady in black had been subconsciously accepted as immortal, 
Now the national anthem would be altered, Q.C.’s would become 
K.C.’s, all sorts of cataclysmic changes would follow. However, 
there it was. The Prince was King. He reigned a little over 
nine years, and then died at a May midnight in 1910 at Bucking- 
ham Palace. After thirty years the reign has passed into his. 
tory, and history can record its objective verdict. On the whole 
the verdict is favourable. 

That, I know, is not the universal view. One authority who 
watched public affairs closely during the reign affirmed lately 
that he regarded Edward VII as markedly inferior—I assumed 
he was going to say to George V ; what he did say was to George 
IV. That judgement is over-harsh. It is built too much on the 
popular impression of the King in grey top-hat, with cigar in his 
mouth and field-glasses across his shoulders, at Epsom or New- 
market or Doncaster or Ascot; or the King playing cards (not a 
vice peculiar to kings) in country-houses; or the King surrounded 
by a circle of rather exotic friends, who no doubt made it possible 
for Mr. Balfour to assure Parliament on his accession that he 
escended the throne free of debt. But a king who ran his horses 
at the principal meetings and took his place in the select list of 
Derby-winners (in 1909, with Minoru ; he had done it as Prince, 
with Persimmon) pleased the public a good deal. He was Teddy 
to them in affection, not disrespect. 

And in all the routine duties of sovereignty King Edward 
could be dignified as well as genial. He was a stickler for Court 
etiquette, but in constitutional matters showed himself all that 
a constitutional king should be. Though he was associated con- 
spicuously with various philanthropic movements at home— 
notably King Edward’s Hospital) Fund—his chief interest was in 
foreign affairs, and his prevailing sentiment in_ that field a 
wholesome distaste for his flamboyant nephew, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. That certainly cannot be held to his discredit, unless he 
allowed his feelings to warp his judgement, and there is no 
evidence that he did. In Berlin he was credited with an initiative 
in foreign affairs which in fact he never exerted, particularly in the 
direction of the encirclement of Germany. The best testimony 
on that point comes from Lord Grey, who in his Twenly- 
five Years states that while the King read all the important 
papers and occasionally made marginal observations, he never 
made comments or suggestions. (Mr. Balfour said the same 
thing in almost the same words regarding the period when he 
was Prime Minister.) His visit to Paris in 1903 was a triumph 
The Boer War, that had ended less than a year earlier, had 
given all Europe, France by no means excepted, an opportunity 
to manifest its dislike of us, and the King’s reception on his 
arrival in the French capital verged on hostility. As a result 
of the exercise of his innate tact and geniality he left Paris four 
days later in a blaze of popularity. In a different way his 
meeting with the Czar at Reval in 1908 had a distinct political 
value in reinforcing Sir Edward Grey’s efforts to promote a good 
understanding between Britain and Russia. 

But the King did not like Asiatics. There was a great to-do 
with Lord Lansdowne about whether the Shah should be given 
the Garter when he came to Eng!and in 1902. The King firmly 
refused, on the ground that he objected to conferring such 
honours on non-Christian sovereigns. As a result, the Shah 
went home without his Garter, but it was ultimately sent after 
him by a special mission. The Mikado and the King of Siam 
Persia, Japan, Thailand—how relevant it all seems) were ess 
fortunate. In their cases Edward said No and stuck to it— 
though the Mikado did get his Garter later. But he was worsted 
by John Morley over the appointment of Mr. Sinha, later Lord 
Sinha, to a seat on the Viceroy’s Council. The idea of what he 
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picased to call a Native in such a position horrified him, 


was 
bur as a constitutional monarch he gave way, under protest, to 
be -oymbined pressure of Secretary of State and Viceroy. We 


have moved a good way since then. 

The sorrow ‘hat his death in May, 1910, occasioned was uni- 
versal and genuine, but the nation was not moved as the death 
of his mother in I90I or of his son in 1936 moved it. His short 
reign—too short to give its name to an era—could hardly be 
compared with Victoria’s long one. In a comparison with 
George V, the advantage at every point was with King George. 
Edward, none the less, was above the average of English kings, 
and very far above the average of Hanoveiians. 


THE DON FRONT 


By LEON KIRIL 


IGHTING in the Rostov region seems to have been brought 
pe or less to a standstill by bad weather. I can quite 
imagine it, for when the Black Earth country gets a real soaking 
no one who has not actually seen the mud can have a real notion 
The Russians call the periods of autumn rain and 
And when a 


of what it 1s. 
spring thaw ~ Rasputie,” the time of bad roads. 
Russian says a road is bad it is very bad indeed. 1 once had to 
make a journey during spring in the Ukraine. Even the main 
road, covered with stone sets, had sore places where rain and 
frost had undermined the surface. Then the car had to leave the 
road and take to the fields. If that was the situation on the 
metalled road it may be imagined what it was ‘ike on the side 
roads, which are mere tracks where traffic has beaten down the 
soil 

The Germans want Rostov because it commands the northern 
passage round the Sea of Azov and bars the way east to the 
lower reaches of the Volga. If they can get astride the Volga 
they can prevent its use by the Russians to transport Baku oil 
and, of course, the supplies that are, or will soon be, arriving via 
the Persian Gulf, to the interior of the country. But they have 
still a fairly long way to go, and to carry on a war in winter on 
those south-eastern steppes must be a pretty grim prospect. To 
face, without shelter, temperatures round about 50 and 60 degrees 
below zero accompanied by terrific blizzards is no joke. Inciden- 
tally, Stalino, the big industrial town in South-Eastern Donbas 
which the Germans took about the middle of October, was 
originally Yousovka (Hughesovka) after its eponymous founder 
and creator of one of the earliest and biggest iron and steel works 
in that region. John Hughes began life as a pit boy in Wales, 
rose t0 a position of some importance in the Thames Iron Works, 
and was invited to Russia by the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Alexander II. Perhaps the strangest thing about 
Hughes was that to the day of his death he never learned to 
write, and could only read print with difficulty. 


brother of 


But Stalino is now old history and our concern is with Rostov. 
It is the sixth town in Soviet Russia, with a population over 
the half-million mark, and quite one of the most up-to-date and 
pleasant of the larger provincial cities. Of course, it cannot 
compare with Kiev or Kharkov—both now, unlike it, in German 
Che town lies on top of a high bluff overlooking the Don 
from the north. The bluff is bisected by a fairly deep and narrow 
gulley, through which the railway runs, with the town on the 
eastern, that is the up-river, part. The western plateau is partly 
wooded and, I imagine, is more or less fortified. Of course, a 
foreigner, if he wants to avoid trouble, is careful not to take 
his walks near anything that looks at all like military objects, 
But it seems 


hands 


neither does he show any curiosity in the locality. 
tairly safe to assume that the main defences of the town are on 
this down-stream high ground. 

Under the Bolsheviks the town has been largely rebuilt. Most 
of the public buildings, hotels and shops are strung out along a 
main street that must be four or five miles long. It is very wide, 
isphalted and does not tolerate trams, only trolley-buses. I think 
the most striking edifice was the new Gorki theatre, though 
it Was not quite finished when I was there. Architecturally it is 
ultra-modern, all plate-glass and concrete ; but the oddest thing 
about it is that it is really two theatres in one, two stages back 


to back, one for dramatic plays and the other for opera and 
ballet. The Rostovites are very proud of it, especially of the 
marble-columned foyer, which contains a buffet and lots of 


The front row of the stalls is a good §0 seats 


upholstered seats. 
irom end to end and the stage is to match, which means at a 
rough 


calculation that it must be about Ioo feet wide. 
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The chief industrial enterprise is the Rosselmash agricultural 


machine-works, which employs about 20,000 hands. No doubt 
this has been turning out munitions for some time past. As I am 
not an engineer factories possess only a qualified attraction for 
me ; I was much more interested in the workers’ housing, which 
consists largely of separate cottages and not entirely of those 
immense barrack-like blocks of tenements which foreigners are 
asked to admire in connexion with most Russian industrial 
enterprises. The cottages were all exactly the same, white-washed 
cubes, but each one stood in quite a large garden, well fenced, 
and each garden seemed to be owned by a dog. As a matter of 
fact I saw many more dogs to a given area in Rostov than in any 
other Russian town I know. And where one sees lots of dogs 
one can be pretty sure that housing conditions are not bad. 


Another thing the Rostovites are fond of showing their visitors 
is the view from the edge of the bluff. Looking down on the 
river (it was early spring and river traffic was only just starting 
up) one saw long wharves and grain-elevators, for Rostov is an 
important grain-port. The southern bank of the Don consists of 
flat marshland stretching a long way inland. Beyond this lie the 
North Caucasian steppes. The only satural line of defence 
between the Don and the western part of the mountain-range is 
the Kuban river. It is not a big river as rivers go in Russia and 
is of no importance as an inland waterway. In many places it has 
cut a wide and deep bed 80 to 100 feet below the surrounding 
ground level. It must at one time have been a very much bigger 
river than it is now. And the level ground along the bank is 
often clothed in patches of dense scrub, which can be almost like 
tropical jungles, especially where great liana-like creepers hang 
down from the trees. These thickets house wolves—not in packs, 
only in scattered family parties. All the same they do quite a 
considerable amount of damage among cattle, though they seldom, 
if ever, attack a man. A big farmer, who had killed a great many, 
told me that the steppe-wolf, whatever may be said about the 
forest-wolf of the north, 1s an arrant coward. Whenever one 
was tracked down he went after it with ordinary game-dogs, and 
if they managed to corner the animal he generally knocked it on 
the head to save a cartridge. It never showed fight. 

The rest of the wild life consists of ordinary hares and so-called 
jumping hares. These are really a sort of jerboa and live in 
burrows. They are entirely nocturnal and are not often shot as 
they do no harm and are not much good when dead. The birds 
include lots of buzzards, which sometimes raid the poultry, but 
are tolerated because they kill rats and voles and other vermin. 
They are very tame and love to sit on fence-posts, where they 
will let you walk up to within a few yards. The other large 
bird is the bustard, quite a different thing from the buzzard. 
They are classed as game-birds, but are very difficult to shoot 
because they haunt the open steppe and take flight if they see a 
human being on the skyline. As they stand about three feet high 
they can see over the grass, and the only way to get within rifle 
shot is to stalk them behind a cart, which they do not mind so 
much as a single man. 

One of the more striking features of the steppe is the Kurgans, 
or burial-mounds of the long-departed Scythians, who ranged 
the south of Russia long before the Slavs came into the country. 
These Kurgans are long barrows, perhaps 20 or 30 feet high, so 
they stand out well against the skyline. At first sight they look 
something like the heaps of straw left after threshing. For some 
reason or other the Russian peasants do not seem to indulge in 
amateur archaeology, though lots of the Kurgans must contain 
gold ornaments, judging from the finds made in those that have 
been excavated by real scientists. 

My only experience of other parts of the North Caucasus 
has been from the train. Coming from Stalingrad to Rostov 
one crosses the Salsk steppe country, where both in Tsarist days 
and now the best horses are bred as army remounts. The 
scenery is monotonous, for the region is comparatively dry and 
therefore treeless, and in late summer the steppe is a uniform 
brown. All one sees are herds of horses, some close to the line, 
others far away, and if one looks closely one will see the Cossack 
boy whose job it is to see that they do not stray too far and to 
drive them home in the evening. Of course, this North Caucasus 
is the country of the Cossacks, those of the Don, the Kuban and 
the Terek. All were great horsemen in the old days, but as they 
strongly objected to collectivisation and had to be coerced by 
force, the old Cossack stanitzas, or settlements, are now a thing 
of the past. In fact, probably at least half the total Cossack 
population was exiled to Siberia in 1930 and 1931, and those that 
remain are now quite docile kolhozniki (collectivised farmers). 
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In recent years the Soviet Government has allowed the Cossacks, 
or rather those who once were Cossacks, to enrol in cava!ry units 
somewhat on the old lines. They have seen some fighting already 
according to Soviet war-communiqués and no doubt they will 
come in for more serious service if the war extends to the 
steppes of South-eastern Russia. Even if cavalry be of little 
use against mechanised troops, it is an arm that can harass the 
enemy to some purpose in a country of vast distances, practically 
no roads and a sparse population. 


LOSING ONE’S BOOKS 


T happened to me last May to lose my home with all contents 
I in a night of that phenomenon that we oddly called Blitz, 
though why we should use the German for lightning for attack 
by bombs I do not know, unless to appease by euphemism, like 
calling the Furies Eumenides. Anyhow, whatever the thing was 
called, it destroyed my flat, leaving not a wrack behind , or, 
rather, nothing but wracks. Of furniture, books and pictures 
nothing stayed but a drift of loose, scorched pages fallen through 
three floors to street-level, and there lying sodden in a mass of 
wreckage smelling of mortality, to trouble me with hints of what 
had been. Here was a charred, curled page from one of the 
twelve volumes of the Oxford Dictionary, telling of hot-beds, 
hotch-pots, hot cockles, hotes and hotels ; there, among a pile 
of damp ashes and smashed boards, were a few pages from 
Pepys, perhaps relating of another London fire, 2 few from 
Horace Walpole, urbane among earthquakes, revolutions and 
wars, knowing that all things pass. But no book remains ; my 
library, with so many other libraries, is gone. 


When the little, one 


first stunned sickness begins to lift a 


perceives that something must be done about lost books. One 
makes lists; a prey to frenetic bibliomania, I made lists for 
weeks ; when out, I climbed my ruins, seeking i vain ; when 


A list of the books I had had ; that is the saddest 
A list of those one cannot 

A list of those 
Another ot those 


in, I made lists. 
list ; perhaps one should not make it. 
hope (for one reason or another) to have again. 
that one hopes to replace one day, but not yet. 
tc replace at once, directiy ons has shelves again—the indispens- 
ables. Another of the good riddances. One has, by inadvertence, 
all kinds of books ; some are better gone ; I had some like that, 
and they went , 

I had not a grand library, full of costly firsts Plenty of firsts, 
but usually poor firsts, like my Athenae Oxonienses, of which the 


later editions were much better, or Fuller’s History of Cam- 
bridge, or Thomas Heyrick’s Miscellany Poems, which no one 
had bothered to reprint often (I seldom found anyone to like 


this Heyrick much except myself and his patrons, whe prefaced his 
book with their flattering views in verse), or torn copies, such as 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Raleigh’s History of the World, 
or books so popular that the first edition was enormous, like 
Fuller’s Holy and Profane State, or books that no one would 
dream of ever reprinting at all, like the essays of my great-great- 
great-grandfather on Revealed Religion, or my _ great-grand- 
father’s notes on the antiquities of his parish (as I have said, I 
had a lot like that, and they went). And, naturally, plenty of 
the first editions of my contemporaries, but they scarcely count 
as firsts. I had a few real firsts; I had Tom Jones and Bentley 
on Phalaris, which was terribly dull, and Baker’s Chronicle, and 
Holland’s Pliny’s Natural History, and Purchas his Pilgrimage 
(1613), and Johnson’s Dictionary, apparently stolen by my great- 
uncle from the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a 
few obsolete poets and essayists of small merit, and Leaves of 
Grass ; but no collector would have thought anything of my 
library. I have never had any particular feeling about firsts, 
and would as soon read a book in any vaguely contemporary 
edition published, say, in the first fifty years. When they lack 
title-page and date, I rather like the disputes by experts often 
pencilled on the inside of the boards, as in my Arcadia, to which 
Professor Dowden had ascribed one date, my father another, 
and some earlier and more innocent owner the date of the first 
edition. 

To return to my lists. First I thought I had better do the 
ones I saw little prospect of getting again, then I could forget 


them. Some I knew to be out of print and unprocurable even 


by their authors ; of these were Dr. Gosse’s Gathered Together, 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s Cornishiana and How Little Logan Came 
to Jesus ; these three little books seem irrecoverably gone, with 
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a lovely edition of Gerard Hopkins’s Mermaids 
Purefoy Letters, whose publishers exasperatingly 
it to some wholesaler who got his stock burnt. And @ quantity 
of old numbers of the Modern Language Review. And Purche 

his Pilgrimage. Not his Pilgrimes, of which I had the Maclehox 

edition in 20 volumes, and which could be got again when I could 

afford them. They went on the'next list, of books now barred 

from me by price, but which might be replaced if ever they 

should turn up cheap somewhere, or if ever some money should 

turn up. This list was long; it was headed by the Osxforg 

Dictionary I grew up with this dictionary, I grew with its 
growth, for my parents had subscribed to it from the first : my 
copy was full of my father’s annotations and additions and my 
own later ones. I had not yet led a life without it, by such 
lives can be led and are; in any case it was not a book to be 
bouzht by the totally bombed and totally uncompensated (By 

through the munificent generosity of a friend, I now have it) 
Also on the list of farewells-thou-art-too-dear-for-my-possessing _ 
were the Paget Toynbee Horace Walpole, Wheatley’s Pepys, 
Birkbeck Hill’s Johnson (Boswell, Piozzi, Letters and Miscel. 
lanies), Dr. Keynes’ Sir Thomas Browne, Topsell’s Four-Footed 
Beasts and Serpents, Holland’s Pliny, the Encvclopaedig 
Britannica, Jowett’s Plato, the Blackwell Poly-Olbin,* several 
Nonesuch Press books, and plenty more. 


Then there were the books to look out 
hand bookshops, in case they turned up chea 
encouragement of others in like case, I sh« 


So do the 
remaindered 


ls Ue second. 
enoug> (For the 
d add that many 


of them have.) Among these were the (*mbricze English 
Literature (in 15 volumes, not in one), Sylv¢ster’s Du Bartas, 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Bishop Wilkins’s*'Mathematical 


Magick, John Swan’s Speculum Mundi, Professt* 
Lowe's Road to Xanadu, Tyndale’s and Coverdak 
lations, a lot of diaries (Evelyn, Anthony Wood, *.» 


Livingstone 
Bible trans- 
irne, Fanny 


Burney, &c.), a lot of letters (Verney, Conway, :, Gibbon, 
Mme. de Sévigny, Byron, Jane Carlyle), Gunning ambridge 
Memories, Aubrey’s Miscellanies and Antiquit. Elegant 


Extracts, Hone’s Every Day Books, Ovid’s Metamorphos*s trans- 
lated by several gentlemen c. 1700, the Phoenix Nest, Camden’s 
Reviews, and soon. (I have not listed books by my friends, as 
ii did not prove necessary; tell your friends you have been 
bombed and you tap in them a most admirable generosity, both 
about books they have written and books they possess, or even 
buy: this is the brighter side of getting bombed.) 


Then there was the list of indispensables, to ve replaced at 
once, either new or second-hand—Shakespeare, about twenty 
other poets, Herodotus, Jane Austen, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, some 
edition or other of Barowne, Pepys, Horace Walpole, Boswell, The 
Spectator and Guardian, Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture and Calamitites and Quarrels of Authors (out of print and 
proved hard to find), the Authorised Version of the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, Arber’s English Garner, de Fonta- 
nelle’s Plurality of Worlds (preferably John Glanvill’s tansla- 
tion), Burton’s Anatomy, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (all these five last are in 
Everyman ; why is not Walton’s Lives?), Norman Ault’s 17th 
Century Lyrics and Unfamiliar Lyrics, a Shakespeare concord- 
ance, Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, the Greek 
Anthology, some foreign dictionaries, South Wind. Then, 
to look out for at leisure, a great number of travel and explora- 
tion books of all periods, a number of modern French books 
(not just now replaceable), some contemporary books by writers 
I know too slightly to raise the subject with, or don’t know at 
all, or else they are poor, or dead, or their publishers are 
bombed. And Quarles’s Emblems, Clarendon’s Life, most of the 
Restoration plays, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Defoe, all kinds of 
Coleridgeiana, Milton’s prose (or about half of it), Piers Plowman 
(but not the Everyman edition, which is a very strange one), 
and a number of history-books, and biographies of all dates. 
And a lot of island literature—Beebe, and Robmson Crusoe, Coral 
Island, Swiss Family Robinson, Masterman Ready, Suzanne et 
le Pacifique, and so on. 

Among the irrecoverables were my own MS. notes on places, 
books, and the character and behaviour of animals in literature. 
This last was a large file, the result of about ten years of spasmodic 
research, that would in about another ten years have become 4 
book. The sources of my notes and extracts are now largely 
inaccessible, and even if they are ever again within 1each, I shall 
not have the heart to begin all that again ; it was the book I really 
wanted to write, but it is gone, with all the other notes and MSS. 
I had. And with all my maps and guide-books. I had a good 
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n of these—all the Michelin sections of France, much 
of Italy, Spain, and the Americas and West Indies, and many 
iyge-scale maps of foreign towns, and 6-in. ordnance maps of 
3 lot of England, but you can’t get these now, it would help the 
you to have them. And Baedekers one can't get 


collectio 





Germans for 


MARGINAL 


By 


aursing home in Hove at the age of eighty-two. It is some 
years now since illness struck at that magnificent frame, and 
aithough from time to time he would dictate letters which dis- 
played the old trenchancy of judgement, yet the last phase ot 
his life was spent in retirement. ‘The picture of him in the 
lavish prime of his life thus remains for his admirers undimmed 
py later sadness ; we see him always, as in the sketch by MacEvoy, 
triumphant against a background of blue sky and fleeting clouds, 
shining in the sunshine, rejoicing in his homeric strength. Few 
gather so fine a vintage from life’s varied 


Bet 


Pon VINCENT, first Viscount D’Abernon, has died in a 


men have heen able to 
yinevara. “tfe acquired riches, honours and power ; he had been 
; banker, politician and diplomatist; he cou!d 
» good literature; his knowledge of art was 
sportsmen on 


soldier, traveller, 
estimate «ad crey 

discrminatiag and,,wide; he could speak with 
their own; evel; },,, Was intimate with the greatest men of his 
age ; he was, an important Englishman at a time when Englishmen 
were immensely .mportant; and at the summit of his life he 
nou'd history into channels which, if adhered to, 

spared us the insanity in which today we live. 


was able to 
might well bh 


* a * . 
All of us.:...sess a childhood memory which, at the touch of 
some assoc’. on of ideas, leaps up vividly from the past, with 


f shape and light and sound. When I was a child 
of six Sir cdgar Vincent was Governor of the Ottoman Bank at 
Constantinople. He had a summer-house to the waters 
of the Bosphorus, so close indeed that the waves made sun- 
patterns upon the ceilings as in the saloon of some cross-channel 


- do ! 
every dChall 


close 











steamer. In one of the rooms there was an exact replica of a 
bedouin tent, complete with carpets and accoutrements ; at the 
door of the tent crouched the figure of a bedouin suitably arrayed 


as if at Madame ‘Tussaud’s. I was much alarmed by 
this figure, since it reminded me of Sir Richard Burton, 
who had startled me at Stiibing two years previously 


by thrusting his swart face into mine and hissing “ Halloa! 
Little Teheran!” I yelled and yelled. Yet the memory of 
the Vincent house at Therapia (or was it Yenikeui?) is graced 
by a far lovelier figure. We were playing hide-and-seek, and 
Lady Helen Vincent had taken me with her to hide behind 
the staircase. We heard the sound of the 
I squeezed myself into a little ball of 
excitement, emitting a slight squeak of delight. It is the picture 
of that moment which has remained to me all my life. Slowly 
she raised her finger to her lip. I forgot all about my pursuers 
and gaped up at her in amazement. She was the most beautiful 
woman that I have ever seen. 
o * 7 * 


some curtains by 
pursuers approaching. 


The graph of Lord D’Abernon’s life assumed strange patterns. 
I see him first as the handsome Etonian, ambitious and a trifle 
selfish. I see him as an ensign in the Brigade of Guards, more 
decorative and extravagant than anything that even Ouida con- 
ceived. I see him casting all this London life aside and going 
out to the Near East as a member of the Rumelian Commission. 
As a young man he must have been arrogant and even un- 
scrupulous. He loved the Levant but he despised the Levantines ; 
it was in the East that he determined to lay the foundations 
of his fortunes and his career. There was a certain recklessness 
about Edgar Vincent which in those days earned him the dis- 
approval of older men. Even when he became Governor of the 
Ottoman Bank there were those who said that he used his 
powers unwisely. In my own day upon the hill! of the island of 
Prinkipo there stood a large red hotel, derelict and decaying, 
which was known as “Vincent’s folly.” He was accused of 
having wasted the resources of the bank upon this unprofitable 
investment. Yet there was no reason at all why it should have 
proved unprofitable, and I suspect that its failure was due, not 
to the recklessness of Edgar Vincent, but to some intrigue on 
the part of the little Armenian brokers of Galata, or to some 
sudden suspicion instilled into the sensitive ears of Abdul Hamid. 
Then came the Armenian massacres of August, 1896. . A band 
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much, or only antiques, and anyhow travel is over, like one’s 
books and the rest of civilisation. 

One keeps on remembering some odd little book that one 
had ; one can’t list them all, and it is best to forget them now 
that they are ashes. 


COMMENT 


NICOLSON 


of revolutionaries held up the Ottoman Bank with hand-grenades 
and Edgar Vincent was obliged to escape over the roof. In the 
days that followed some 6,000 Armenians were massacred in 
Constantinople under the eyes of the Ambassadors. The next 
year Edgar Vincent left the Levant for ever in disgust. 

* + * * 

It might have been thought that in 1897 Edgar Vincent had 
reached the end of his career and his ambition. He became 
an English country gentleman. H2 increased his fortune by 
wise investments ; he sat for seven years as Member for Exeter ; 
and he acquired Esher Place. On the top of the hill there was 
a large mansion in the French style in which he entertained his 
many friends and housed his collection of pictures and works 
of art. Art the bottom of the hill, by the river, stood the Tudor 
tower which was all that remained of the palace in which Cardinal 
Wolsey had once been imprisoned. It was characteristic of him 


that he became both a trustee of the National Gallery and 
Chairman of the Horsebreeders’ Association. He received a 


peerage in 1914, and during the First German War he was 
Chairman of the Liquor Control Board. It may have been in 
that capacity, or else in the long years of almost silent service 
the Member for Exeter, that he attracted the attention of 
Lloyd George. The latter seems to have realised at once that 
D’Abernon’s great abilities were being wasted in decorative 
pursuits. He sent him out on a special mission to accompany 
General Weygand co Warsaw. And he appointed him our first 
post-war Ambassador to Berlin. It was this appointment which 
enabled D’Abernon to show the powers of statesmanship which 
he possessed. 


as 


* . * o 


From the outset his central objective was the restoration of 
European security. He was the first to see that this object could 
only be attained by a relaxation of the military and economic 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. From the very day that 
he arrived at Berlin he sought to secure a settlement of the 
Rhineland problem and a settlement of the Reparation problem. 
He received little support from the Government at home. Again 
and again did he urge them to take a strong line against Poincaré’s 
policy of destroying the economic stability of the Reich. He well 
knew that this would lead to inflation and the ruin of the 
German middle classes, and that from the resultant anarchy 
would arise an irresistible desire for revenge. He wrote angry 
letters to Lord Curzon regarding our supine attitude towards 
Poincaré’s occupation of the Ruhr. “The only wise,” he wrote, 
“the only honest and honourable, course is to say: ‘England 
will have no part in and no responsibility for what it believes 
to be wrong.’” His words passed unheeded. The calamity 
occurred. And although thereafter D’Abernon had the satisfaction 
of seeing his ideas embodied in the Locarno Treaties, in the 
Dawes and Young Plans, and finally in the Lausanne agreement, 
yet he would always remark sadly that these excellent trans- 
actions had occurred at least three years too late. 

* * * * 

The Germans of the Weimar Republic were awed and startled 
by Lord D’Abernon. It seemed unbelievable to them that the 
Ambassador of a victorious Power should appear completely 
unaware that any victory had been won ; it seemed extraordinary 
that an aristocrat of such lavish elegance should scribble notes 
upon his evening shirt. He would stride about his panelled 
study at the Embassy, dictating to his secretary Mr. Whelan, 
telephoning to Ministers, asking the Chancellor to modify some 
note to Poincaré or to appoint Schacht as Governor of the 
Reichsbank, telling statesmen, bankers, journalists exactly what 
they ought to do ard say. Their gratitude to him was sullied 
by the grub of jealousy which lurks in every German rose. 
Stresemann alone was great enough to appreciate D’Abernon’s 
high spirit. “It is strange,’ remarked Stresemann to his Cabinet 
in 1927, “it is strange that you gentlemen should have so few 
ideas now that Lord D’Abernon has left.” I asked the man who 
told me this story how the other Ministers had taken so acid a 


phrase. “We thought it unkind,” he said, “but true.” 
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THE THEATRE 


*“ Distant Point.’ -* Jupiter Laughs.” 
At the New. At the Coliseum. 
AFINOGENEV’S play Distant Poimt well represents the vigorous 
mood of modern Soviet drama. The older traditions of the 
Russian theatre are here fused not only with the vivacity of the 
Shavian approach but also with the sincere enthusiasm which can 
only arise from a people which knows that it is being born anew. 

The scene is an unimportant railway station in the east of 
the U.S.S.R. A breakdown in a private coach brings a Red 
Army general and his wife to the station for a day and a night, 
and the action of the play depicts the effect of this visit on the 
railway workers—the amiable old station master, his hearty 
bear-hunting wife, their over-enthusiastic Comsomol daughter, 
and various switchmen and linesmen. The dialogue (admirably 
translated by Hubert Griffith) is both sensitive and witty, while 
the pervading sense of common work and common action gives 
the whole play a sincerity which it is impossible to resist. 

It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that the production of 
Distant Point should be so flat as to place a great many obstacles 
in the path of appreciating its merits. Settings and stage 
groupings are pointless and ineffective. Dramatic tension is 
seldom, if ever, achieved ; and each episode straggles across our 
consciousness with an afmlessness which ill accords with the 
directness of plot and dialogue. The cast, vainly seeking sign- 
posts for action and tempo, fails in general to be convincing, 
although it is only fair to except from criticism Edmund Willard’s 
moving performance as the Red Army Commander, Mary Morris’s 
intriguing study of a gipsy-like peasant girl, and Christopher 
Willard’s attractive and often moving portrayal of a young 
Laodicean whose heart (till the end of the last act) is trying to 
be in two right places at once. Hors concours stands Esme 
Percy’s tour de force as an aged and filthy old sectarian priest, 
who has lost his faith in God, failed to find another faith in the 
revolution, and has no hesitation in saying so. 

If Distant Point is an example of a good play badly produced, 
Jupiter Laughs is an example of exactly the reverse process. It 
is a lurid and by no means interesting melodrama dressed up to 
look like a serious play. The hero is a young doctor working 
on a new cure for schizophrenia, and the mise-en-scéne is a 
private home for mental cases. We are so conscious today of 
the vital importance of the scientist that it is perhaps a great 
temptation to give a spurious sense of urgency to almost any 
sort of nonsense by invoking the magic name of research. But 
in plain fact this story could equally well be set in a marzipan 
factory, with the young hero wholeheartedly searching for a new 
and more delicious form of nougat. Judged purely as a melo- 
drama, however, Jupiter Laughs makes no calls on the imagination 
and has a very satisfactory explosion in Act Two which gets rid 
of the heroine, who wants to be a missionary in China. The 
play is excellently produced by James Mason, who also plays 
the leading part ; and the entire cast acts with polish and resource. 

The opening of Garrison Theatre is signalised by the appear- 
ance (alas! only on seven days’ leave) of one of the great clowns 
of our day, one Thomas Godfrey, who on his natural virtuosity 
as a tap-dancer imposes that terrifying attitude towards both 
audience and orchestra which is expressed in successive nnoods 
of alarm, aggressiveness and contempt. Godfrey is probably the 
best music-hall performer in this country, and to see him sew 
his fingers together with an imaginary needle and thread is an 
experience as lively as it is macabre. The show is also dis- 
tinguished by an uproarious cycling act by the Dormondes, and 
by the graceful equilibrium of the Rao Brothers. It also includes 
Jack Warner, Joan Winters, and a stage orchestra, which, with 
trumpet and trombone, blitzes the ears with the apocalyptic 
efficiency of a thousand dive-bombers. Bast. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


** Our Russian Allies’’ and **‘ She Knew All The Answers.’ At 
the Regal. ‘** The Great Man’s Lady.’’ At the Carlton. 
Paramount News. 


At the Westminster. 
—** Garrison Theatre.”’ 


IF there are still any sceptics who doubt the military value of the 
propaganda film they should consider the extent to which our 
alliance with Russia is being brought alive on the screen. Press 
and radio are telling the story of Russian prowess in battle, but 
the film is doing a propaganda service no less vital if present and 
future co-operation between the two peoples is to be based on 
an understanding of national characteristics. A number of recent 
films have presented a vivid picture of the enormous variety of 
forward-looking peoples living within the boundaries of the 
U.S.S.R., and it is a picture which will contrast sharply in 
many minds with the old conceptions of Russia which date from 
Czarist days or with the caricatures of modern Russian life 
which have been born of more recent political events. In such 


films as Our Russian Allies the Soviet citizen of today com- 
municates an infectious enthusiasm for a future which may be 
hidden from our more jaded eyes. 


Here is energy and the 
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ability to organise it for work or pleasure, a healthy 
for singing, dancing and pageantry, and a permeating Conviction 
that the world is not ending but beginning. If Russia Made no 
other contribution to the common fund than this it might stil] 
prove sufficient for ultimate Allied victory. Our Russian Allies 
does more, however, than inspire admiration of the new-found 
Russian zest for life. There is an account of pre-war military 
manoeuvres (commentated by Major R. S. Hooper) which, with 
the aid of maps, preseats the most informative and convincin 
picture of a modern battle that we have yet seen on the ocean, 
This sequence, together with some sensational shots of the last 
peace-time Red Army parade through Moscow’s Red Square 
matches up with the military film material with which the Nazic 
were trying to frighten the world before the war; but there is 
another sequence which beats the Nazis into a cocked hat 
one of their more subtle propaganda games. This is a beautifully 
photographed and edited account of a physical culture parade 
through Moscow. It equals anything Nuremberg has ever seen 
in scale of conception and detail of organisation, but it syb. 
stitutes for Nuremberg’s barking masses of Nazi automata an 
enormous concourse of human beings who have come from 
Karelia, Turkestan, Georgia, the Ukraine, to make a common 
pageant of the dances, songs and physical perfection of their 
communities. The human quality of the occasion is nicely 
emphasised by a section of warm cockney commentary spoken 
by Charles Garner. 

Joan Bennett and Franchot Tone «:.ould be seen in She Knew 
All the Answers. It is a conventional story of a chorus-girl who 
sets out to discomfit a sober-sided young business man and 
finishes up by marrying him; but it has good acting, dialogue 
and character-drawing and provides many good examples of 
Hollywood’s latest fondness for self-contained burlesque episodes 
which are scarcely relevant to the story. 

The Great Man’s Lady is that favourite old American legend 
about how a pioneer needs not only a covered wagon but the 
epic sacrifice of a yood woman. It is well told in flash-backs 
by Barbara Stanwyck at the surprisingly convincing age of 109. 

Congratulations to Paramount on their three-part discussion 
between A. J. Cummings, Tom Wintringham and General Fuller 
on the formation of a land-front in the West. There is no real 
need for the newsreels always to be the least imaginative items 
in the programme. EpGAR ANSTEY. 

MUSIC 


Walton’s Violin Concerto 

WILLIAM WALTON’s Violin Concerto, composed a couple of years 
ago, received its first performance in England at the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s concert last week in the Albert Hall. 
The place is the important point in that conventional catalogue 
of facts. For the Albert Hall remains incorrigible, whatever 
they do to it—and they have now succeeded in making the 
platform look like a less pretentious version of the concert-hall 
in Fantasia. The attempt to kill the echo has had, for its most 
noticeable result, the effect of deadening the resonance. When 
the music is familiar, the listener can bring his memory into 
play, make a mental adjustment of the unbalanced sounds that 
reach him, and fill in the missing bars of The Bartered Bride 
Overture. But when the music is new, the lack of clear definition 
and the loss of detail make judgement difficult. What is brilliant 
in this new Concerto simply failed of its effect in the Albert 
Hall, and I do not believe for a moment that this failure was due 
to a lack of skill on the composer’s part. The elaborate rhythmic 
counterpoint of the second movement might not have existed for 
all one heard of it. I can only suppose that the orchestra played 
what is set down in the score. 

But this failure of effect does carry with it an implicit and 
important criticism of that part of the work to which it applies 
For even if the brilliance of a passage may not come off, one 
does expect a residue of interesting musical material ; if music is 
merely brilliant and lacks substance, it will not wear long, once 
its novelty has worn off. And I confess to not finding much 
real substance in the characteristically tart and brittle Scherzo or 
in the similar parts of the other movements. Nor am I entirely 
reconciled to the introduction into symphonic music of the 
marrow-bones and cleavers, the salt-box and other kitchen clap- 
trap, which have the effect not of enhancing its brilliance, but of 
derogating from its dignity. 

Mr. Walton has as much right, of course, as Sir Edwin 
Landseer to set impudence beside dignity in contrast, but I 
think he has also the duty to make us like his impudence 4s 
much as his dignity. And very likeable—and more than likeable 
—this latter is. The ending of his first movement is, as musical 
sound, one of the most euphonious he, or anyone else alive today, 
has given us. It does not aspire to the tragic heights of the 
slow movement in the Symphony, but this is in mood a lyrical 
work, as, indeed, a concerto for violin must be. And _ within 
the limitations set, the lyrical passages are beautiful and moving. 
Mr. Henry Holst played the exacting solo part most admirably. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 
HOME GUARD AND «DEMOCRACY ” 


§ir,—The reforms in the administration and organisation of = 
Home Guard advocated by Colonel Sampson in The Spectator o 
October 24th will be supported by every keen member of the force, 
but there is little likelihood of their being adopted if one is to judge 
by the attitude of certain Members of Parliament who, for reasons of 
policy, presumably lend nominal support to the Home Guard 

On a Sunday not very long ago a section composed entirely of 
MPs held a compulsory (so far as anything can be compulsory in 
the Home Guard parade—one member turned up. A company with 
which I am acquainted has for its battalion commander an MP. 
Neither he, nor, incidentally, the zone commander (who is not an 
MP.), is known by sight by the men; neither appears to take the 
slightest. interest in the unit, nor has either given it the least 
assistance. Their sins of omission, however, could be ignored. It is 
the things they do to upset the volunteers which make them a menace 
to the well-being of the Home Guard. On two occasions recently an 
exercise has been ordered for a week-end. The men of this company, 
who come from five or six different counties, are exhorted to turn up. 
They arrange to stay in London instead of visiting their families in 
the country, or make such other arrangements as are necessary to 
keep the week-end free ; then at the last minute and without a word 
of explanation the exercise is cancelled. I do not know the cause of 
the cancellations. What I do know is that nothing more effectively 
destroys the keenness and interest of the men than this “ messing 
about.” How can they be expected to give up their limited leisure 
in the face of this apathy on the part of their leaders? This unit 
has not participated in an exercise since August loth, and on that 
occasion neither of the worthy commanders was in evidence. 

The type of mind of some of those directing the Home Guard is 
evidenced by such things as the following: 

1. The issue of pikes! Bayonets firmly fixed into tubes of mild 
steel, with which Home Guard heroes are presumably supposed to 
confront the picked troops of the invader. 

2. A request for a return showing the number of roller-skaters in 
the company! 

3. The fact that the unit is supposed to get out a defence scheme 
for its area, although it has not, nor apparently has anybody else, 
the foggiest idea of the dispositions of the Regular Army. It would 
seem that the battalion has not even knowledge of the disposition of 
adjacent units of the Home Guard, for its Orders, I am told, direct 
the unit to occupy a building which is the battalion headquarters 
of another battalion. 

4. The appointment as zone instructor of an old regular soldier, 
whose ignorance and illiteracy completely unfit him for the task 
(although as a figure of fun he does help to entertain the troops). 

One naturally asks who appointed these people and what use are 
they. Our “democracy” appointed them and keeps them where they 
are. They would not last a minute under any system where effi- 
ciency came first. They are our demagogues—the people who govern 
us—and it is for the system they represent that we are supposed to 
be fighting. Well, I for one am not fighting for “democracy” as I 
have known it since I have been old enough to think for myself. 
The “democracy ” I have known means a choice between the tyranny 
of the vested interests and the tyranny of the trades unions. It means 
government by the cheap Press ; it means government by fantastically 
incompetent Government Departments. I am a Liberal. The wel- 
fare of humanity at large, and of this country in particular, is 
something I care greatly about; but what chance has Liberalism in 
our political racket? Tf I thought we were fighting for a perpetuation 
of the things I have just mentioned I would go to America and join 
the Isolationists. 

I mentioned my intention of writing about these things to a friend 
yesterday. “They will think you mad,” he said. “ For thinking as 
I do?” I asked. “No, for writing it,” he said. Well, Sir, I am 
writing it. I and very many like me are not fighting for 
“democracy ” as we know it; we are fighting for stark survival. It is 
our prayer that in the ordeal through which we shall pass the poison 
will be purged from our body politic, but I fear it is a wish rather 
than a hope —Yours faithfully, G. F. STANLEY JACKSON. 

$9 Harrington Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Sir,—I have read the article contributed to your October 24th issue 
by Lieut-Colonel Sampson with interest, and I am sure that most 
Home Guards will be in general agreement with what he says. There 
are, however, a few points of detail with which I disagree, namely: 
(i) Surely his compulsory attendance of six hours per month was a 
misprint. To fulfil a routine of one parade per fortnight, one class 
per week, and one guard every to days, the ordinary obligation of 
48 hours’ service per month is necessary. 
_ (i) It is obviously unfair that a man can be sent to prison for fail- 
ing to attend his fire-watching duties, and not for failing to attend his 
Home Guard duties. Ii has always seemed to me that the same 
penalty should be inflicted on the Home Guard absentee. Dismissal 
from the Home Guard is not a satisfactory solution for, as long as 
attendance is voluntary, every man has periods during which he shirks 
his duty ; and every man will therefore—sooner or later—be dismissed. 
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(iii) I heartily agree with the retirement of over-age Home Guards. 
This particularly applies to the senior officers, a large proportion of 
whom are about 70. One realises thankfully thei: desire to do their 
bit, but for positions of high responsibility to be held by men with 
Crimean ideas is only too common. I have always thought that the 
higher ranks in the Home Guard should be held by serving officers 
in the Regular Army, only too many of whom are doing paper 
work in the War Office, which could well be done by the veterans.— 
Yours faithfully, C. S. K. BENHAM. 

66 Wigmore Street, London, W. I. 


“LO«D HALIFAX IN 250,000 WORDS ” 
Sir,—In The Spectator of October 31st the reviewer of my biography 
of Lord Halifax complains of the book’s accuracy, length—indeed 
its actual existence—under the sweeping heading “Lord Halifax in 
250,000 words.” No doubt the book has more than the usual quota 
of textual errors, and I would plead, in this instance, that I had to 
try to proof-read my manuscript while on active service, but your 
reviewer would have enhanced his claims to be an historical and 
factual purist if he had taken the trouble to find out the real length 
of my book. As it is he has only added a mere 90,000 words to it! 

But is it sufficient to describe an author’s political judgements as 
“wild” on the evidence of a handpicked list of “laudatory adjec- 
tives”? or to describe his discussion of the Abdication crisis as “a 
particularly unfortunate combination of speculation and innuendo ” 
without attempting to answer or indeed mention the straight question 
he asked as to whether Mr. Baldwin’s final statement to Parliament 
presented all the facts? What sort of a critical method is it that 
seeks to score a point by blaming me for writing a longer book 
about Lord Halifax than Professor Trevelyan saw fit to write about 
Lord Grey; what technique, that pulls a sentence about Irwin’s 
hunting propensities out of its context and looks in vain for its 
meaning? On the whole I was not particularly surprised to find 
your reviewer referring sympathetically to the reader “left flounder- 
ing in a welter of detail with background indistinguishable from 
foreground.”—Yours faithfully, ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON. 

Greenacre, Parkwood Road, Hastings, Sussex. 

{Our reviewer writes: The volume contains 570 pages of 42 lines, 
averaging about 10} words to the line, total 251,370; but let us 
say 240,000 if it will make for amity. My comment on the author's 
political judgements had nothing to do with my comment on his 
adjectives. They were (quite obviously, I think) separate comments.] 


“FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS ” 
Sir,—Your correspondence under the above heading is giving a 
welcome opportunity to ordinary people like myself to contribute 
something to the common pool on post-war town-planning and 
housing. 

It is in a way astonishing how few of our womenfolk make them- 
selves heard on the housing question, especially since they are so 
directly affected and have to spend the greater part of their lives in 
domestic drudgery. I cannot help thinking that if they developed a 
more enlightened sense of their responsibilities and asserted them- 
selves in a concerted manner we should more speedily rid ourselves 
of many of the evils which beset us. 

Town-planning is a very big subject, and cost, that is initial cost, 
should not be the first consideration, but any scheme should be 
comprehensive and not subject to veto by local councils and other 
small bodies who ought to be merged into much larger bodies if we 
are to rid ourselves of the pettifogging obstruction which is so 
prevalent. This merging of councils and townships may have to be 
considered at some time, for the multiplication of local government 
services is neither efficient nor necessary. 

So far as housing is concerned, we are a long way behind coun- 
tries like Canada and the U.S.A. We still have our doors and skirt- 
ing boards with decorative ridges and beadings, which collect dust 
continually. Our coal-fires are expensive and cause rapid deteriora- 
tion. The kitchen side is still a primitive example of out-of-date 
equipment, and no one seems to realise that life in the home offers 
little escape from a very dull routine. 

When visiting Winnipeg a few years ago I looked over a small 
colony of new property. The rooms were airy, scientifically venti- 
lated, the cooking, even the “washing-up and drying,’ was done by 
electrical appliances. The central heating came from a depot which 
served the whole colony, and all one had to do was to adjust a 
wall-switch in each room to regulate the temperature. 

The house had not been decorated inside for ten years, and it 
looked just as if it had been recently painted. 

We have therefore a long way to go, but our womenfolk should 
bestir themselves (domestic service will become a bigger problem) 
and see to it that the powers in charge of house-building obliterate 
the obsolete and the servitude around the “ sink.”—Yours faithfully, 

Trevone, Ogden Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. JAMES FISHWICK. 





Stir—In view of Miss Denby’s well-known connexion with housing 
questions, I feel that some of her statements should not go entirely 
unchallenged. I have been working in the County of Durham for the 
past seven years, first with a local authority, and, secondly, with this 
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association on housing estates entirely built for ex-slum families, of 


whom we have 8,000 under our management throughout this “ de- 
pressed” area. My experience has led me to some very different 
conclusions from those of Miss Denby. She states that “the cottage 
estates developed on the outskirts of towns are as bitterly criticised 
by their inhabitants as are many of the central blocks of flats,” and 
she also speaks of “the spectacular number of families who have re- 
turned from these new homes to central and often overcrowded slum 
areas.” To take Gateshead as a typical example, we have an estate 
of 572 houses to which the removal of slum tenants began five 
years ago. At the present time 503 of the original tenants are still 
on the estate, and of those who have gone 48 are accounted for 
by deaths, removal to other parts of England for work, exchanges to 
other similar housing estates to be nearer relatives, &c., while only 
21 could be counted as having voluntarily removed to be in the centre 
of the town again 

We have endless requests for our houses from people living in 
old properties, and the number who have to be turned away as they 
are not “ slum clearance ” or “ overcrowding,” far exceeds the vacancies 
arising from voluntary removals. Most tenants if asked whether they 
feel settled in their new surroundings, say they would not return 
to their old quarters if they were paid to do so. Naturally, the elderly 
people find the compulsory removal to new estate, more upsetting 
at first, but even here the most common complaint I get from them 
is that such houses were not built twenty years earlier so that they 
could have had all the modern advantages when bringing up their 
famities! 

The other somewhat amazing statement of Miss Denbys 1s regard- 
ing the “increase of nervous troubles among women through their 
unaccustomed and unwelcome isolation from normal civic life. If 
there is one unanimous verdict among the women tenants—whatever 
other grumbles they may have—it is the immediate and lasting im- 
provement in the health of themselves and their families. One wonders 
whether Miss Denby has any medical statistics to prove her theory, 
and if so whether she has made similar researches into che state of 
health of these women before removing them from their slum sur- 
roundings ; the prevalence of anaemia, general lassitude, absence of 
appetite, bronchial troubles, and sleeplessness, which 1s to be found 
among people living in dark, insanitary and overcrowded conditions, is 
surely a far more serious state of affairs than any that is to be found 
on the new housing estates from a health point of view. While not 
for a moment suggesting that many mistakes have not been made in 
past housing policy, and that there is not urgent need for reconsider- 
ing the whole problem in our future housing plans, I do maintain 
that such sweeping generalisations as those of Miss Denby are likely 
to be more harmful than helpful.—Yours, &c., 

Mary RYLE 
Estates Supervisor, North Eastern Housing Association, Ltd.). 
Metrovick House, Northumberiand Road, Newcastle-upon-T yne, 1. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent Jaya Deva casts doubt upon my explana- 
tion of the closing of the Burma Road and refers to the statement 
made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on July 18th 
before the House had gone into secret session. The truth is some- 
times to be found by reading between the lines, and the Prime 
Minister gave a hint to that effect on October 8th when, after 
explaining that the Government had wished to give China and 
Japan an opportunity to settle their long and deadly quarrel, he 
added, “ There were no doubt some other reasons, but that one 
is enough, (Laughter.)” As these events took place just after the 
fall of France it was not difficult to read between the lines. The 
Economist on July 20th, for example, said: 

“Nobody likes the solution. Nobody thinks it is a useful 
contribution towards the establishment of better relations. 
Obviously, however, the step was not taken because the British 
Government thought it in any way proper or justified. It was 
taken on strictly realist grounds. We are engaged in a major 
war in Europe and our most powerful Continental ally has 
collapsed. So heavy are the actual and potential duties of 
the Navy that an extension of naval warfare into the Pacific 
might tax its capacity to breaking point.” 

The Spectator on October 11th said: 

“In the middle of July when the decision to close the road 
for an experimental three months was taken, our situation in 
Europe, after the fall of France, was gravely critical, and there 
was something to be said for avoiding a new crisis in Asia at 
that moment. Some hope, moreover, was cherished, or at any 
rate professed, that the interval of three months might give 
time for some kind of settlement between Japan and China.” 


Japan had also read between the lines for when the road was 
reopened she chose not to regard it as an act of war. There is 
nothing particularly new or surprising, therefore, in the explanation 
that I have given. It happens, moreover, to be true. 


Your correspondent also takes me to task for saying that in some 
respects the workings of the Japanese mind are beyond our com- 


prehension. “The Devil himself knoweth not the mind of man” 


said Chief Justice O’Brien in a leading case decided in the thirteenth 
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century. It is difficult to understand the mind of the man 

door, more difficult if he lives across the channel or at the es 
end of Europe, more difficult still if he is a member of the Ja oe 
race who for thousands of years have been isolated from yar 
of mankind. Jaya Deva suggests that there is no difference etn 
the Japanese imperialist and the German or the Italian. Up ~ 
point I agree. “It makes very little difference,” said lr 
“whether you are killed with a knife or a club.” But if you =, 
guess which weapon the other fellow is likely to use you may wie 
be killed at all.—Yours faithfully, J. T. Pan 

1 Silver Street, Cambridge. ; 


LIGHT FROM THE AIR 


Sir,—In you- issues of September 15th, &c., I have read of the 
apprekension of a coal shortage this winter, and of the prohibition of 
coal hoarding likely to cause misery among cottagers and amon; 
people occupying tenements and mansions. . 

I would like, by your leave, to suggest an alternative. It has been a 
matter of wonder to me why the authorities, who have seen the revo- 
lution in army strategy developed by science in the use of the 
air, have made no move to utilise the air for peace purposes, Here 
we have a small windmill mounted close to the house, which drives 
an electric battery supplemented by storage batteries, and from 
which cables are led to couple up eight electric light globes in the 
various rooms indoors. The light thus given is such an improvement 
as the light of the sun is to that of the moon, and is in every way 
desirable. A few more such windmills and batteries would provide 
heat for cooking and warming w:th great advantages: no purchase of 
coals, no coal haulage, no ashes, no dust, no smoke or soot, and far 
less waste of power than with coal fires; also a far pleasanter and 
healthier atmosphere to live in. Windmills could be made mostly 
of wood with a little metal for axles, fittings, cables, &c. The cost of 
maintenance would be trivial in comparison to benefit derived. Such 
a system would be a great auxiliary to coal and a supplement; it would 
be less vulnerable to bombing raid than would colliery pits and 
plants, also coal could be reserved for export and for the bunkers 
of tramp steamers 

In England you have wind enough for immeasurable power of in- 
calculable value all going to waste. Towns using it would be far more 
healthy and pleasant to live in ; would possibly come to forbid the use 
of coal as did London forbid “ sea-coal” some centuries ago. Time 
flies and winter is already here with us, but you have still some grace 
of time to mitigate winter’s woes.—Yours obediently, ; 

Pincher Station, Alberta. J. M. Lippet. 


THE CONTROL OF REUTERS 


S1r,—I am one of many who do not agree with “Janus” in all 
his comments upon the recent sale of shares affecting the control of 
Reuters, especially his statement that the “agitation” in the House 
of Commons is singularly hard to understand. Such comments 
would be justified if we were living in an ideal world, free from 
base intrigues ; and in view of all the circumstances, I consider that 
Mr. Storey’s objection to half Reuters’ shares falling into so few 
hands was fully justified. The new Reuters’ Trust will now safe- 
guard all the shareholders, and also the News Agency itself. There 
is surely no harm in having an extra bolt on the door in view of 
the vast changes in international relations which have already taken 
place, and of the complicated after-war settlement in the occupied 
countries which will require the best statesmanship the world 
possesses. The best answer to “ Janus” is the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of both the London and Provincial Press agreed to the 
formation of a Reuters’ Trust, which they surely would not have 
done had they considered that no such safeguard was necessary.— 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


GREEK FOR GIRLS 


Sir,—As one who has earned her living, kept house, and had children 
since leaving Roedean, may I say how much I welcomed Miss 
Archibald’s article on the value of Greek for girls? The trend 
towards more and more “ practical subjects” in girls’ schools is 4 
pity. Force of circumstances will make us study these after leaving 
school, but the inclination, the opportunity, and above all the 
application for studying the classics are gone. A woman’s expecta- 
tion of life is around seventy years—may she not be allowed just a 
few of those seventy in which to learn for the sake of learning 
and not towards some monetary or matrimonial goal? 

Not being particularly “good at” Latin, there was never any 
question that I should join the selected Greek goddesses. I still 
cling to my Latin dictionary and Kennedy’s Primer, absurdly hoping 
that some day there will be the time and the solitude to pick up 
the threads so prodigally abandoned after School Certificate in favour 
of housewifery—but I know that I shall never now learn Greek.— 
Yours faithfully, M. V. ALISON ADBURGHAM. 

Little Heath Corner, Berkhamsted. 





[We regret the necessity of holding over a large number of letters 
owing to imcreasing pressure on space——Ep., The Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


November Lists 

It is an amiable habit with some country people to make a 
jist of flowers in blossom on November Ist as a sort of coronal 
for the English climate. Such lists in some years carry the names 
of over three-score species and varieties. The score for this 
November, in spite of the vagaries and inclemencies of the 
weather, could be a very long one. The survivals from the summer 
are numerous, but the distinctive note is the precocity of a few 
species, and the trouble is to decide whether -such-and-such a 
fower is very late or very early. In an Oxford garden that 
delicate yet hardy Iris, Stylosa, has just flowered, about three 
moaths earlier (or nine months later?) than before. In a Hert- 
fordshire garden that brave, sweet-smelling bush, Vzburnu 
Fragrans, began to flower a fortnight ago and promised to be a 
wealth of blossom within a week or two; and its evergreen 
counterpari, Viburnum Tinus, approaches the peak of its beauty, 
while its blossoms are half-snowed-under by falling leaves. Some 
of the stubble fields in the neighbourheod are a mass of scarlet 
pimpernel, and a second crop of poppies survives wind and frost, 
with a good deal of scabious. From the garden we still gather 
howls of roses and long-stemmed sweet-peas. 


Birds and Noise 

There is some evidenc-: that the noises of war have driven 
some of the birds from the coast to inland places. Ovyster- 
catchers, for example, have been seen and, alas! shot among the 
pheasants along the valley of the Lea, a good sixty miles from 
the sea. Birds seem to differ greatly in their response to noise. 
There is one piece of waste land to which all dud shells from the 
neighbourhood are conveyed and exploded. The noise is such 
that warnings are sent to nervous people living two miles away. 
Nevertheless, round the broad and deep crater where the detona- 
tion is done, birds, both game and other, abound ; and in another 
place pheasants pay no regard at all to practice at a rifle range. 
On the other hand, ducks are as sensitive as pheasants are in- 
sensate. On the edge of an ornamental lake, where a number 
of fancy ducks were kept, stood a few stag-headed trees that were 
removed by explosives. The noise drove the ducks away and 
most of them never returned. They included two mandarins, 
one of which was shot much later by a farmer who was waiting 
for wood-pigeons. When he picked the bird he was utterly 
amazed by the glory of the plumage and even sorry for the 
destruction. Enquiry as to what this gorgeous creature could be 
brought out the story of the flight from the noisy, deserted lake. 
A cock mandarin is perhaps the most brilliant of all the tribe of 
duck, various and bright though the feathers of the genus are 
wont to be 
A Welcome Gift 

Some few years ago a reach of !and bordering the one unspoilt 
approach to Stratford-on-Avon was sold to a group of land 
speculators, and a scene perhaps more eloquent of Shakespeare 
than any other bit of England was in danger of that dreadful 
thing basely called “development.” The neighbourhood was 
appalled, and only with great difficulty and expense was the worst 
part of the threat kept at bay. Full compensation for that 
thoughtless sale has been paid to the name of the historian of 
Shakespeare’s England by Sir Charles Trevelyan’s gift of 13,000 
acres in Northamptonshire to the National Trust. It is the most 
extensive gift yet made to this beneficent—and still private— 
organisation, and the house at Wallington, if not as old as 
Shakespeare, is gloriously English. A distinguished Dutchman of 
my acquaintance once said that the English country house 
recorded the highest point reached in human civilisation. It 
begins to look as if the National Trust was likely to be the sole 
representative of the exponents of that creation. Certainly the 
Trust is destined to become the greatest of country house land- 
lords. More power to its elbow. 


In the Garden 

A number of gardeners, it is to be hoped, are preserving their 
own seed, especially of such plants as beans. It may often 
happen that there is an excess of big, coarse pods more than 
enough to supply sufficient seed. In such an event it is well to 
remember that the ripened beans, even of scarlet runners, are 
good food and, if not relished as vegetables, make a quite 
excellent soup. Saving seed is a necessary duty in war-time, but 
in respect of most plants, Shirley poppy for example, it cannot 
be done for many years in succession unless very great care is 
taken in selecting the best plants. The maintenance of quality is 
a very highly expert business. November is the transplanting 
month, according to the rough general rule, that deciduous 
bushes and trees should lose most of their leaves before being 
moved ; but modern opinion is beginning to favour an earlier 
rather than a later date; other things being equal, the warmer 
the earth the better. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Inteliectuais of Boston 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 





New England: Indian Summer 1865-1915 
Dent. 18s. 


A CENTURY ago Boston and its neighbouring town» and villages 
were full of intellectual and moral excitement. Typical of that 
generation (more typical than the men of genius could be) was 
George Ripley, a projector if ever there was one. Brook Farm, 
Kant, liberalising of dogma, replacing the cash nexus of nascent 
industry with some more human and humane system of hier- 
archies ; the hopes and illusions of George Ripley symbolised 
the early summer of the New England mind. Today, that mind 
and the social system that formed it seem to: many, perhaps to 
most Americans, to be symbolised in the exhausted, timid, 
defeated conformity of a rentier class that no longer has serious 
fears or hopes. The world of George Ripley became the world 
of George Apley ; the world of Concord became the world of 
Wickford Point. And if this comparison seems to suggest that 
one is taking Mr. John P. Marquand’s amusing novels too 
seriously, it is not taking them more seriously than Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks does. And the theme at another and, possibly, 
more profound levei is that of the Last Puritan. 

Mr. Brooks has had something like a conversion; because his 
conversion to an appreciation of the value of a tradition, even a 
superficially narrowing tradition, is symptomatic of a deliberate 
choice of nationalist standards in American intellectual life, his 
profession of faith in The Flowering of New England and his 
reaffirmation of it in this book are of great interest to any student 
of the American mind. Whether they have the same interest for 
a student of life and letters who is not particularl, interested in 
the problem of the artistic life in America, is a question that this 
reviewer is temperamentally unfitted to answer. Yet the question 
must be posed. In his first volume, Mr. Brooks was writing about 
artists whose claims to serious attention no one seriously disputes. 
Hawthorne and Emerson may not have been great figures sub 
specie orbis terrarum as they were in their own age and country, 
but they remain permanently interesting artists. We are not 
interested in them for the light they throw on life in Salem or 
Concord ; we are interested in Salem and Concor( for the light 
they throw on Hawthorne and Emerson. 

In the second volume the case is altered. The writers who have 
some claim to an absolute value are dead or old ; they are national 
monuments. Their successors are imitators and, whatever prestige 
they had in their own time, are hidden from us by those who have 
gone before and after. They have to compete with Eugene O’Neill 
as well as with Hawthorne; with Robert Frost as well as with 
Longfellow. The New England spirit, in its widest sense, is to 
be studied today as one of the forces making Mr. Eliot what he 
is, as well as being illustrated by the versifiers like Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and the serious poets manqués like George Cabot Lodge. 
So for the full appreciation of Mr. Brooks’s second volume the 
reader must have a good deal of preliminary knowledge about 
New England or a willingness to learn and to take on trust. How 
many readers have either the knowledge, or the appetite for its 
acquisition, it is hard to say. But for the average British visitor 
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or reader Boston is an acquired taste. He is more likely to fall 
for the South or New York or the«West, to expect something 
good to come out of Nashville or Des Moines or Greenwich 
Village than out of Boston or New Haven. It may be unjust, but 
there it is. Allusions that move Mr. Brooks and will move so 
many of his American readers will have little power over English 
readers. To amend a saying quoted by Matthew Arnold, 
many of these writers and artists and idea-mongers are important 
for them, that is for the Americans ; they are not important for us. 
We have our own Howells in Trollope; our own Lowell in 
Arnold ; our own minor poets and our own learned but not fertile 
critics. And those born or adopted sons of Boston whom we 
cannot parallel, Henry James and, in a more modern age, Santa- 
yana and Eliot, we read for themselves and see as half—or more 
than half—Europeans. 

It is as a picture of a society, not as an account of great men or 
great achievements, that this book deserves to be read. The 
reader must let Mr. Van Wyck Brooks induct him slowly and care- 
fully into this strange world of Boston and Harvard, with its 
satellites in other regions of New England. He must learn to 
think of Henry James as a man who failed to stand the ordeal of 
keeping alive in Cambridge (Massachusetts) and so remained a 
limited and mutilated author. In some ways the society here 
described is like that of Oxford or Cambridge. The great men 
(from the point of view of the outside world) are from the inside 
often less important than are the dominating personalities who 
give character to a small and closed society, or than the cranks 
and eccentrics who give it colour. Boston and New England have 
never been short of dominating personalities or of cranks and 
eccentrics ; the result of their interplay is here demonstrated with 
great skill. In 1898, when the absurd Spanish panic made some 
nervous citizens send their strong boxes inland to Worcester, a 
strong-minded old lady scoffed at the idea that the Spanish fleet 
could do any damage to Boston. “ Boston is not a place ; it is a 
state of mind.” It is that state of mind that is the theme of this 
book. It is a mind getting more flaccid, more complacent, more 
closed to novelty—and then coming awake again. In the period 
described here, the New England mind was not of the first order 
of interest, but this autumn and winter made the necessary link 
between the vigorous New England of 1840 and the renascent 
New England of 1915, between the New England of Concord 
and the New England of the Provincetown Players. 


D. W BrRoGAN 


Italy: Further Outlook Unsettled 


Church and State in Fascist Italy. By D. A. Binchy. (Oxford 
University Press. 318. 6d. 


The Remaking of Italy. By Pentad. (Penguin Books. 6d. 


Iracy for many centuries has had to take account chiefly of 
priests, of bankers and of brigands; and many times since the sixth 
century the priests have had to make terms with the brigands. 
The Lateran treaty of 1929 is the latest example of what such 
terms may involve. Professor Binchy’s study of the negotiations 
leading up to the treaty, and the consequences during the first ten 
years of its currency, is a brilliant and most interesting treatment 
of the subject by a Catholic whose Catholicism is natural to him, 
and quite unlike that of “converts” who appear to go about in 
fancy dress. He makes some shrewd criticism of Catholic apolo- 
gists for Fascism, especially Major Barnes, who has been accepted 
in England, in some circles, as an authority. In England and the 
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United States there are well-known “ Innocents’ 
Right as well as of the Left. 

Professor Binchy himself was for some time the representatiy 

of the Government of Eire in Germany. He jis g pune 
of Law in the University of Dublin, and has evidently been . 
personal touch with all shades of Cathoiic opinion in Italy He 
does not hesitate to criticise the Italian clergy who support : 
a" : , = . ed 
Fascism. And he shows that it was the Vatican itself which 
destroyed the democratic movement in Catholicism, led by Don 
Sturzo. The words of Don Sturzo, when the Fascists asked him 
to collaborate, are worth remembering now. He said, “One 
collaborates standing, not kneeling.” But more interesting stil] 
are the stories of those ghostly figures, clerical and lay, which 
glide in and out of the Vatican and spin the webs which connect 
Papal* policy with the Governments of the world. The book 
begins with an explanation of the Roman Question—the prob. 
lem of the relationship between the Papacy and the Government 
of united Italy. It discusses the terms of the settlement achieved 
by Pius XI and Mussolini, and proceeds to point out how. 
incompatible the policy of Fascism is with the traditions of the 
Catholic Church. In the main, the author is satisfied that the 
Lateran Treaty and the Agreement connected with it provide as 
much benefit for the Church as could be expected from an entirely 
unprincipled gang of brigands. Mussolini is shown to have q 
certain power as a melodramatic actor who is undecided whether 
to play the hero or the villain. But the Italians love melodrama, 
especially of the operatic kind. The difficulty for the Papacy jis 
that it must maintain the Italian Church in Italy, and at the 
same time appear to be sufficiently independent of Italian pre- 
judices to be accepted in other countries as, in some sense, above 
the battle. 

But Professor Binchy’s book does not deal with the general 
issue of religious and political organisation. He discusses 
only the difficulties into which the Papacy has been led by the 
loss of its temporal power. And because in fact the establishment 
of the Vatican City implies a final abandonment of recent claims 
to temporal power, it provides a solution to the Roman Question 
which appears to be satisfactory to Roman Catholics. The diffi- 
culty is mediaeval ; and so is the solution. But if Catholics are 
satisfied, the rest of the world should rejoice that there is at least 
one less source of irritation dividing those who differ in political 
and religious opinions. Professor Binchy’s work provides evidence 
which will be of permanent historical value in the study of Italian 
Government and Roman Catholic organisation. It is, however, 
a little difficult for non-Catholics to see how the Dictator of the 
diminutive territory can be more independent of a neighbouring 
Dictator than the free citizen living under a Democracy. And, 
besides, very few outside Catholic circles would now assume that 
the State is not “ spiritual ” in any of its functions. But Professor 
Binchy is not concerned with Protestants and others outside the 
fold, of whom, indeed, he seems to have very little knowledge. At 
any rate, we must be grateful to a Catholic writer who is not more 
papal than the Pope. 

The smaller, and very much cheaper book, on The Remaking 
of Italy is a collection of disconnected studies by anonymous 
writers, both Italian and English, whe are strongly opposed to 
Fascism. It contains much that is of interest, but unfortunately 
also much that is entirely irrelevant to the problem of the remak- 
ing of Italy. The school-book history at the beginning has very 
little bearing on contemporary problems; and it really does not 
seem to matter very much that the dome of the British Museum 
reading-room was planned by an Italian, or that many English 
poets have admired Italian scenery and Italian ruins. The sum- 
mary of Fascist policy is useful; but the chief weakness of the 
writers as opponents of Fascism is that they are so indefinite in 
their conception of an alternative Government for Italy, and so 
melodramatic in their ideas of political method. The two books, 
however, combine to show how impossible it is to foresee what 
is likely to happen in the near future, either to the Italian Church 
or to the Italian system of Government. C. DELISLE BuRNS. 
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The Mecca of the Mediocre 


The Power Behind the Microphone. By P. P. Eckersley (Cape 
10s. 6d. 

HatF this book is artless autobiography; the other half a tech- 

nician’s survey of broadcasting. Mr. Eckersley has too much 

reticence to make autobiography readable and too much vanity 


to leave autobiography alone. But, reading mostly between the 
lines, I deduce that in private life he is a practical, high-spirited, 
forward-looking, open-minded person: in fact, a__ first-class 
witness upon whom to base a judgement of broadcasting as 4 
social and political institution. 

What's the story? Mr. Eckersley as schoolboy, playing with 
induction coils and galvanometers; Mr. Eckersley’s early experi- 
ments in wireless transmission ; Mr. Eckersley as Chief Engineer 
of the B.B.C.; Mr. Eckersley visiting America, presiding over 
European Conferences, struggling with the proper allocation of 


wavelengths as our statesmen used to struggle with the proper 
distribution of 


armaments. Mr. Eckersley’s unhappy dismissal 
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Warfare to-day requires more than the mobilisa- 
tion of man-power and munitions. Many other factors 
come into the field. With greater exposure and strain, 
with increased crowding of population, infection and 
injury are both apt to become rife. 

Research for the most efficient antiseptic for such 
purposes has pointed overwhelmingly to the value of 
the hypochlorite. 

Early in 1939 the famous surgeon who delivered 
the Lister Memorial Lecture to the Royal College of 
Surgeons drew attention to the special antiseptic 
qualities of the hypochlorites. 

When war brought risk of water contamination, 
water undertakings widely recommended the use of 
hypochlorite. 

To prevent shelter infection, Lord Horder’s 
Committee recommended the spraying of the air with 
sodium hypochlorite because of its ‘ intrinsic merit.’ 

Recent medical literature has recorded that the 
basis of successful new methods of treating wounds 
and burns is sodium hypochlorite. 

In each of these instances it is noteworthy that 
many authorities, when specifying hypochlorite, quote 
by name Milton—the stable brand of electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite. 

As early as 1918, Carrel and Dehelly expressed a 
preference for an_ electrolytically-produced hypo- 
chlorite because it was less irritant to living tissues 
than the chemical solutions, an opinion since amply 
confirmed. And in Milton there is available a stable, 
standard form of electrolytic sodium hypochlorite. 

In this modern perfected form are all the valuable 
qualities of the hypochlorite : 

Its Proteolytic Action, which disintegrates and 
removes pus and dead tissue, while preserving living 
tissues for healing. 

Its Germicidal Power, which controls and combats 
the original infection, while protecting the wound 
against new infection. 

Its Healing Power, which has been shown clearly 
by recent clinical results, and its ability in weak dilutions 
to encourage cell growth. 

What has been found best for the nation’s home 
security, is best for that of the individual. For minor 
cuts and burns, against winter colds, sore throats and 
flu—keep Milton by you. 
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Light Over Ruby Street 
by Edward Harris Heth 8/6 
EDWIN MUIR (Listener): “ This story of Negro life in 


a large American town has a delightful careless exuberance 
of character The humour is as rich 
and lavish as a Christmas dinnet The book will not 
appeal to all tastes, but as a relief from the genteel idea 
of comedy, it is highly to be recommended.” 


and a rich sense 


The Squire of 
Shaftesbury Avenue 


by Vivien Connell 
FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer): “It is about an 


immaculate actor who retires prosperously to a newly-bought 
country estate, makes his mark with the County and is 
drawn back to the stage. It is coarse, witty, at times grandly 
funny, and very penetrating. I strongly commend it.” 


The Great Grab 


by Thomas Burton 8/6 


8/6 


Times Literary Supplement: “An energetic, fast-moving 
and indignant novel of the Harding-Coolidge era of Prohibi- 
tion Mr. Burton sets a tine and crackling pace towards 
the end. . . . The story is alive and arresting.” 


Hangover Square 
by Patrick Hamilton 


Illustrated London News: 


2nd printing 8/6 


“If you like to read this as a 
crime-story, the story of a criminal lunatic—well, it is, and 
very fine, too. But it is a great deal more: it is absorbing 
on quite a different plane Yes, one gets absolutely 
sunk in this book. It is not a thriller, it's an experience.” 
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from the B.B.C. “I was about to become,” he says, “ what is 
called the guilty party in an action for divorce.” This much he 
tells us ; and then dismisses the subject. Shades of Rousseau, 
that he shou'd have so little appreciation of an autobiographer’s 
duty to his public! “ My friends told me that, divorce or no 
divorce, some way would have been found to get rid of me 
because I was not sufficiently subservient One reader at least 
finds it hard to see what scope remained for Mr. Eckersley’s 
all-embracing interests outside a director-generalship. So to 
the final (unfinished) phase: Mr. Eckersley’s adventures in 
commercial broadcasting, and Mr. Eckersley’s blue-print for an 
ideal broadcasting service. 


Mr. Eckersley criticises the B.B.C. “ Boring feeble 
dull hackneyed pompously self-conscious self- 
satisfied . salacious prosy whining . pawky 
timid .. . condescending ._ . emasculated... .” A heavy count, 


especially when ccncentrated into a sing!e page! Still, we have 
all listened to B.B.C, programmes which deserved some at least 
of these names. At the same time “the B.B.C. has done a 
grand job of work ; those who have made and continue to run 
the B B.C. are serious-minded and conscientious people ” (p. 157). 
Andon p.9: “ The B.B.C. has done a grand job of work ; those 
who serve it are men and women of sincerity and ability.” How 
does Mr. Eckersley explain this extraordinary divergence 
between producer and production? It is the fault of policy. 
Mr. Eckersley would substitute artists for administrators in the 
chief posts of the B B.C. Thus, the present governors would be 
replaced by “those who are actively engaged in cultural 
pursuits” such as James Agate, Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells, 
J. B. S. Haldane, the Sitwells, Bernard Shaw, &c. It reminds 
me of the Platonic scheme whereby philosophers were to be estab- 
lished upon the thrones of kings. But there are two strong 
objections to it. Organisations do not like artists ; and artists do 
not like organisations 

Mr. Eckersley seems on firmer ground when he discusses 
technical reforms. “I have shown how the lack of wavelengths 
made the B.B.C. all-powerful and I have implied that the 
provision of more channels for the distribution of programmes 
would solve all the major problems of broadcasting.” Mr 
Eckersley describes a system by which broadcast programmes 
could be brought straight from the studio into your sitting- 
room by wires, like the telephone. No fussing with wavelengths; 
and no fussing with wireless receivers. Mr. Eckersley would 
supplement this technical revolution with an increase in the 
number of alternative programmes ; and he would de-centralise 
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Have you ever questioned your wisdom in selecting 
the friend appointed to act as your executor ? Perhaps 
you now doubt whether he will be qualified or even 
willing to act when the time comes ; a great distance 
of space may separate you ; he may predecease you, 
and your affairs may then drift into the hands of 
people of whom you would not approve. 


You will desire that in handling your estate, 
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broadcasting root-and-branch for this purpose, setting UP si 
or seven independent broadcasting headquarters, instead of Po 
as at present. Thus would the salt of competition season the 
output; and to make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Eckersley 
would give us a wire for advertising programmes, to replace 
the bootleg stuff we used to get from Radio Luxembour 
Mr. Eckersley writes with feeling of the vested interests whic, 
oppose these reforms ; and most of what he says is convincing 

JULIAN HaMMerstey. — 


Home Guard Casualties 

Medicine versus Invasion, By G. B. Shirlaw and Clifford Troke 

(Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) : 
IN this book the authors have depicted some of the medical 
problems with which the Home Guard might be faced in the 
event of an invasion, and Dr. Shirlaw has been able to speak 
from experiences of tending the wounded in the often confused 
and guerrilla conditions of the Spanish civil war. These problems 
might easily include, especially in rural areas, the more or less 
prolonged isolation of Home Guard units by bodies of enemy 
parachutsts, air-borne troops, or sea-borne raiders. And Home 
Guard medical officers—usually local general practitioners—might 
well find themselves, with wounded men on their hands, tem- 
porarily cut off from the nearest hospital or village first aid post, 
or Home Guard units might find themselves temporarily isolated 
from their medical officer. 

As in all prospective Home Guard activities—particularly again 
in country districts—it would obviously be difficult, and might 
be dangerous, to lay down any exact rules of procedure, An 
infinite number of unforeseen situations would probably arise, 
and the maximum amount of freedom for local responsibility, 
initiative and resource must necessarily be left and should be 
expected. In the actual event, use would doubtless be made of 
the nearest available Civil Defence or A.R.P. first aid organisa- 
tion, whether in town or country, or of the R.A.M.C. personnel 
and equipment, if the exigencies of the invasion had brought them 
into the immediate neighbourhood. The question of which 
would have to be decided on the spot, in the existing circum- 
stances, by the medical officer or other Home Guard officers of 
the unit concerned. 

From the practical preparatory point of view, however, as 
Dr. Shirlaw points out, a good deal can and should immediately 
be done. The local medical officer should know his particular 
terrain and mark down all possible suitable places for the 
collection and despatch of wounded ; and in this, as a writer in 
the Lancet has recently pointed out, the local district nurse, with 
her special knowledge, might be an invaluable collaborator 
Apart from the stretcher-bearer parties. with which all the Home 
Guard are now, or should be, provided, every member should 
possess enough first aid knowledge to be able to put on a tour- 
niquet and improvise and apply a splint. Further, conveniently 
situated supplies of first aid material should be in hand and 
distributed, and their whereabouts known in advance by every 
Home Guard officer. Dr. Shirlaw admits that his book is, in 
some respects, controversial ; and many will doubt the wisdom— 
even if it were practical politics—of a general issue of morphia, 
as he seems to suggest, to every member of the Home Guard. 
But this is a book that will abundantly repay reading by every 
doctor and officer associated with the Home Guard. It might 
well be a stimulus for useful rehearsals, and should be a very 
definite contribution to the efficiency of the Home Guard 
medical services H. H. BAsuHroro. 


The Germans in Belgium 

By Lars Moen. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
UNPRETENTIOUSLY written, this enlightening and critical book is 
all about Belgium under the occupation, by an American who 
knew Germany and Russia before settling down to do research 
work in Antwerp. From this observatory—more valuable pet- 
haps than the Capital itself—he penetrated deeply into the 
psychology of the average Belgian and—still more important— 
into that of the German occupying troops. Officers and men, 
believing him to be a Belgian, talked freely. He was able, like 
all the inhabitants of Antwerp, to inspect the preparations for 
the invasion of Britain. 

This is the English edition of a book already published in the 
United States. It reaches us at a moment when the public 
more disposed than hitherto to accept a frank and _ realistic 
exposition of some facts which might until quite recently have 
been unweicome. We can therefore look straight in the face some 
judgements for which Mr. Moen, in his American edition, was 
criticised. He is an anti-Nazi, profoundly so, but he was blamed 
for his “impartiality.” Yet realism seems needed now. From 
the moment when “ Belgium invaded Germany ”—this incredible 
inversion of events was fully accepted by all the Germans who 
first arrived in Belgium to “ repel the attack ”—Mr. Moen decided 
to “stay put.” He saw the allied troops arrive in Belgium and 
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_and he has some criticisms to make of their behaviour. 
it as a mistake te have destroyed essential public 
services in a town like Antwerp when the Germans arrived fully 
orepared to repair them and charge the cost to the local in- 
habitants. “ The Germans think of everything” is a constantly 
recurring refrain. They remembered to bring with them a spare 
get of cylinders for the cathedral chimes, knowing that when they 
were taken away during the last war, as they were again in May, 
ilence had a symbolic significance for the people. 

The author has much to say about King Leopold, who is for 
all Belgians a venerated figure. One of the threats made to 
the King before the cap-tulation is generally believed in Belgium 
to have been the annihilation of Bruges by air bombardment 
on the model of Rotterdam. It seems clear that in provincial 
ycupied towns there is more fraternising than in the capitals, 
and what we learn of the behaviour of the Flemish girls at first 
is not edifying. Later, the women seem to have played a con- 
siderable part in shaking the self-assurance of the Germans and 
their belief in Goebbels’s propaganda. 1] have not the space nor 
would it be quite fair to quote the numerous “ revelations ” which 
the author makes. There were many German hospitals in the 
city, but “I never saw a maimed soldier. The German army 
doctors had orders that any man maimed so badly that his 
appearance would have a depressing effect on military morale 
was not to get well.” This is a specimen. 

There is plenty of criticism of the British for neglecting 
opportunities. Mr. Moen formulates the general theory that 
“for the average European. economic security in the Europe of 
tomorrow will be more important than political freedom. If he 
can have both, so much the better, but if one has to be sacrificed 
it will be liberty.” He sees America and the U.S.S.R. as “the 
only two major world Powers at the close of the struggle,” and 
also quotes the view that “when the Ailies have smashed Ger- 
many with American aid, they will all adopt Germany’s preseni 
economic system.” However we may feel towards Mr. Moen’s 
political conclusions, his searching study of the psychology and 
behaviour of the German soldier is one of the most important 
contributions towards the literature of this war. The book con- 
tains 13 excelJent illustrations, including one showing the scene 
chosen for rehearsing the invasion of England. 

BERNARD FOLEY. 
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Fiction 
to Fresh Woods. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann. 9s.) 

No Common Glory. By David Pilgrim. (Macmillan. 9s.) 

Mr. Bunting at War. By Joseph Greenwood. (Dent. 8s. 

The Squire of Shaftesbury Avenue. By Vivian Connell. (Constable. 

8s. 6d. 

Tomorrow to Fresh Woods, by Mr. Rhys Davies, is much the 
most interesting. novel on this week’s list. It has a sincerity 
which is touching. The story opens at the turn of the century 
in South Wales with the rise to prosperity of the new town of 
Wern. It centres upon a family grocery business run by 
Roderick Bowen and his wife Hannah. They come to the 
business as a young, newly-married couple, ambitious for their 
future and the future of the four children born to them. The 
shop is a focal point for the life of the town and Mr. Davies 
gives it a real and racy flavour. Slowly the younges son, Penery, 
becomes the central figure of the book, we see him as a school- 
boy and as adolescent, observant, curious and at times rebellious. 
Penery is the child of his parents; from his father comes the wild 
streak, from his mother a cautious watchfulness. Mr. Davies 
creates his town and people with a critical sympathy ; the shop 
is a barometer of the times, and the big black book of the credit 
accounts is much more than a faithful record ot buying and 
selling. ‘There are strikes and depressions, the catastrophies of 
nature and mankind, and, like a precise diary, the ciphers in 
Hannah’s ledger record it all. Mr. Davies has gathered lavishly 
for his book, and with his eye for the odd, the spirited and the 
gallant, his long chronicle is kept lively and exciting. Penery 
speaks of Wern at the close of the book: “Look at it! Some- 
times when I’ve seen it from the mountain-tops in the clear light 
of day I’ve thought, can one have faith in a people that could 
build a place like that—or tolerate living in it? Then I've 
thought, how magnificent that they’ve come through—the people 
—that they’ve kept fighting, though often they’ve scarcely known 
what they’ve been fighting for! ” 

No Common Glory is the romantic story of James de la 
Cloche, a reputed natural son of Charles the Second, and the 
authors, who write under the pseudonym of David Pilgrim, 
announce a sequel. The book opens before its hero’s birth, with 
Prince Charles’s visit to Jersey in 1646. A few months later 
James’s mother is hastily married to a Protestant clergyman, a 
widower with a small daughter known as “ Snubs.” The children 
are devoted friends. After some years of tutoring from his 


Tomorrow 


Strict foster-parent the Restoration takes place, and the young 
James is sent to Clermont, where his education is completed by 
the Jesuits. He early forms a passion for the playhouse and the 


lary . ° ° es 
Players which is encouraged by meeting Moliére. He goes as a 
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N.B.C. | 


and t te mphony Orchestra 
Piano Concerto No. 2 ghee Op. 83. aed poses 


HEIFETZ with KOUSSEVITZKY 
and The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77. Brahms Album No. 360 py 
KOUSSEVITZKY 
and Tt B ens ) hony Orchestra 
Lieutenant Kije—Symphonic Suite, Op. 60 feft amu 
STOKOWSKI 
he Pt hia Orchestra 


Clair de Lune (Moonlight) 


oe \ DA 1634 
} DB 5900 


Symphony No. | in D, Op. 60. k. Album No. 363 - 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A Night on the Bare Mountain—Fantasia 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

' ' DB 5932-6 

Symphony No. 2 in Cc Minor, Op. |7 \ DB 5938-41 

| NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF AMERICA 

oT ) pe No. 359 DB 5837-41 
INSTRUMENTAL -—-— 

PRAGUE QUARTET & R. KOSDERKA (2nd Viola) 


Symphony No. 3inD (‘'The Px 


Quintet in E Flat, Op. 97. ‘ bu DB 3415-8 
PADEREWSKI 

Polonaise in E Flat Minor, Op. 26, No. 2. DB 5897 
MOISEIWITSCH 

Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2. 

Moonlight 3eethove > €3259-60 

Side 4—Romance in F Sharp, Op. 28, No. 2. J 

— _ VOCAL SeUEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
MAGGIE TEYTE 

Clair de Lune, Op. 83, No. |. Extase. parc DB 5937 

Fairest Isle of all Isles Excelling 

Nymphs and Shepherds (from * The Libertine sj vases 

Comin’ thro’ the Rye; Oft in the stilly Night DA 1804 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
T r a volume oft 
SPEECHES BROADCAST BY THE PRIME MINISTER, 
THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 
March 194] 


to August, i 
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The Three Speeches occup: | Fecorc \ c3200ss 


(Profits from tt > re rds are being devoted t harities n 
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QUENTIN REYNOLDS’ Famous Postscripts 
«Dear Doctor ...’’ Broadcast June 29, 1941 
“Dear Mr.S...°" (alias Adolf Hitler) 
Broadcast August 10, 1941 
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page to the Duchess of Orleans at the Court of the Sun King. 
At Versailles he fights a duel on account of a worthless maid of 
honour, then flies in order to escape the consequences of his 
folly. After a further period in Jersey, he is summoned to White- 
hall where his mother’s relatives are now people of consequence. 
Soon he clashes with the young Monmouth, whose bravoes 
consign him to the tender mercies of the press-gang. The book 
is crammed with detail which will delight all those who prefer 
history in the form of fiction, for young James goes about with 
an observant eye, if an extraordinary lack of discretion. Vivid 
descriptions of court life and pageantry are given, accounts of 
naval battles and customs, the difficuities of travel, gossip of the 
green room, all heip to swell the book into the chronicle of an 
age. But unfortunately James never succeeds ‘n arousing our 
interest in himself as a human being, he is a convenient clothes- 
horse on which the authors can festoon the salvage of their 
research ; he remains a dim creature endowed with a dogged 
streak which must land him in continual scrapes. 

Mr. Bunting at War is a sequel. It is an account of “ the little 
man,” and tries hard to convince us that such are the salt of the 
earth. In these times when the common people, the bulk of us, 
have given resounding proof of our qualities of fortitude and 
endurance, it seems a pity that praise must be withheld from a 
novel which attempts the praise of a common man. But 
Bunting is a bore, and only genius could make such a fatuous, 
opinionated and insular creature supportable, in spite of his 
variety of big moments. He is a type rather than a character, a 


blundering male counterpart of Mrs. Miniver, from a lower 
social level. As the book proceeds, one foresees generally his 
reactions ; such predictability is extremely tedious, and when 


on occasion he acts out of type one is shocked instead of being 
convinced by his antics. One of the most unpleasant features of 
the book is Mr. Bunting’s campaign of hate against all Germans. 
He is a low-brow of low-brows, with an ignorance which is 
appalling in its pretentiousness, and in him Mr. Greenwood 
does far less than justice to the honest, decent British working- 
man 

The Squire of Shaftesbury Avenue, a first novel by Vivian 
Connell, is equally shoddy. The author has also written a play 
which, while unpublished and unproduced, has been much pub- 
licised in certain influential quarters. The novel is romantic 
and improbable. Luke Hampshire, a middle-aged matinée idol, 
decides he will give up the stage and become a country gentle- 
man. He takes a large house, complete with a Wodehouse 
butler, in the fox-hunting county of Cotshire, all because he 
picked up the glove of a duke’s daughter. She, like the various 
other characters in this stagy book, is no better than she should 
have been. The bedroom scenes are as frequent and unlikely as 
those in an old-fashioned farce. Luke, in the end, “finds him- 
and plays fairy godfather to the duke’s daughter, the 
M.F.H. and to other characters, on the large scale of the two- 
penny noveiette, which the whole book so much resembles, in 
spite of its sneers at Welwyn Garden City, its barnyard morals 
and its clichés of the smart at art. Here, chosen at random, is a 
brief sample for the benefit of the sophisticated: “His voice was 
1 husky growl. He knew he was lost. He leaned over to reach 
her mouth. She grumbled. One could hear the grumble rolling 
inside her like a tom-tom.” JOHN HAMPSON. 
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Heart. Margery Allingham. Joseph. 
Miss ALLINGHAM’S theme is the impact of war on the village on 
the outskirts of London in which she lives. It an agreeably 
tempered, quite well written and utterly uninspired book, faintly 
redolent of Punch, though without the perkiness of the average 
contribution about war-time subjects in that journal. Miss Alling- 
ham depicts the village of Auburn before the war, describes the 
arrival of evacuees, the appearance in the village of soldiers, the 
first bombs, and the thousand and one changes, great and im- 
perceptible, which these phenomena caused in the daily life of 
the neighbourhood. As a picture of a section of English society 
yesterday and perhaps today, it is comprehensive and no doubt 
accurate ; but its somewhat parochial manner unlikely to 
recommend it to readers who do not share at any rate a semi- | 
personal interest in its subject-matter. 
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prize of a Bovuk Token jor one guinea wili ‘e given to the s¢ nder oy he 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened Envelopes a 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle’ and the NUMBER oj the Pury be 
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be opened before noon on Tuesday Solutions should be on the form on wll 
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img issue Envelopes contaming solutions must bear a 2d. stam; whee 
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ACROSS 
1. Call it a day—in U.S.A. (12). 
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8. An exasperating hobby, one 
might think (8 








9. Simian cash (7). 12. How does the kangaroo make 
10. A mending drink (7 his progress? (3 words) (3, 2, 
11. The lizard gives a knock-out 6). 
with his tail ($). 14. This unfortunate man appears 
13. Meet Mr. “Green — he’s to carry out a Shakespearean 
. altogether self-centred (9). injunction concerning physic 
14. She tells one to study one’s 8 
pose (9). 16. “ Much have I —— in the 
15. It’s just the same (5). realms of gold” (Keats) (9). 
17. “They that reap must 18. Look out, the French! (7 
and bind” (Shakespeare) (5). 19. Admonished like a story not 
18. This should be a superfluous narrated on the stage (2 
sign to a dowser (9). words) (4, 3 
20. I, Rosa Lamb, take this dis- 21, Be a companion of honour 
guise (9). 5). 

22. Days after this Grahame 33 A suggestion of Irish pro- 
wrote (5). ; ~ blematical indebtedness (4) 
24. Encore Street (7 26. She would make a good lift 

25. Where the hen sits (7). _ attendant (3 
27. Being sat on didn’t impair his 
reputation (12). SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 137 
DOWN 
1. Of which were Blake’s songs 


9 
2. Dandy a penny short (3). 
“Search, then, the _ ruling 
there alone The wild 
ire constant, and the cunning 
known ” (Pope 
4. Chesterton referred 
knotted for a ball (7). 
5. “Had I the _ heavens’ 
cloths Enwrought with golden 


~ 


to one 








and silver light ” (Yeats) (11). 
6. Camulodunum’s river. 
7. How vulgar faces can look (4). 





SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 2Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 137 is the Hon. Ellinor Cross, 
Ash House, Broughton-in-Furness, 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owimg 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Head Office: 
















West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2.500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4 0,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Bran s throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, ssues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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SPECTATOR. 


FROM THEIR 


In Great Britain there are thousands of young girls whose 
outlook on life is marred by perpetual shadow, Because 
of some serious affliction they are unable to go out into 
the world to earn a living. What can be done for them 
now 2 And what is to become of them when they reach 
womanhood ? 
For over 70 years JOHN GROOWS CRIPPLEAGE has 
been trying to solve this two-fold problem by providing 
cheerw homes for accommodation and werkrooms where 
the girls could be trained to make artificial flowers. 
Many of them become wonderfully proficient, but as 
their output is somewhat limited, they can be only 
partially self-supporting. We have now some 300 crippled 
girls and women trained in this manner. 





The war has increased our difficulties enormously. An 
additional responsibility is the Orphanage, where 150 
sirls from infaney to 15 years of age are maintained. | 


Will you do what you can to bring sunshine into the 
lives of these cripples, thuy assisting to the 
shadow from their lives? And will you buy-* Crippleage 
Flowers” to brighten your own home? The flowers are | 
by leading stores throughout the country. 


remove 


on sale 


LORD RADSTOCK. 


EAGE 


President: Rt. 

















AND FLOWER-GIRLS MISSION 
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37, Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 













CRICKET FIELD | 


Now that he is fightine for his country 
instead of playing for his county, he still 
chooses ‘ Viyella’ Shirts. His Service 


shirt gives him the same smartness on 
parade, the same comfort in action, ! 
the same faithful wear as the | 


‘Viyella’ Sportshirt of peace-time. 
‘Viyella’ Khaki Service Shirts, 17/9 


vith two collars 22 4); * Viyella’ 
Khaki Service Socks, 4/1; 
Vin ella Service Ties, 3/- 
Stocked by high-class hosiers 


and outfitters everywhere. 


Viyella 














YIiiM 


Regd 
SERVICE SHIRTS VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MAR 
WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
82 
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SMITH’S 


ean supply 
amy hook 


Wherever you may be. W. H. Smith & Son 
can supply the books you want, through 1500 
branches in England and Wales, or by post. 


Smith's have special facilities for posting 


hooks to destinations for which a censor’s 
permit is needed. 
If you would like to receive up-to-date 


information about the new books, W. H. Smith 
& Son will gladly add your name to their 
mailing list for “ Current Literature.” monthly, 


free of charge. 


W. H. SMITH 
& SON 


: Booksellers 
Bookbinders 
{dvertising 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
Head Office : W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd... Strand 
Portugal Street, W.C.2 


Vewsagents : Librarians 


Stationers Printers 


{gents 


House, I ondon, 





























FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN 
ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. BUT IF YOU CAN- 
NOT POST US £90, CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS, 
OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE 
NOW! 


The General 
F. BRIAN PELLY A.F.C 


secretary 


The Shaftesbury Homes & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING . SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

President. H.R.H, THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 

Chairman & Treasurer: F RANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of the “Arethusa ° Committee: 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY 

G.C.B., G.C.V.O, 
MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE “ ARETHUSA ”’ ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 


O.B.E, 





Don’t forget us, please, when making your Will. 


Legacies are most welcome. 
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struction.—Write 
Gordon Square, W.C 
| your country 


Leica or other miniature for important work and 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest 
prices. —WaLLace HEATON, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1. 

ELPLESS TO HELP THEMSELVES.- Distressed 
| Gentlefolk’s Aid Association dread to think of 
the extra suffering war conditions will bring during the 
winter to their frail old people and invalids. PLEASE 
Hil LP us to give them warmth and comforts.—Appeal 

*S.,” 74, Brook Green, 
USUALLY delighted with thin 
BERMALINE Bread Easily 


NVALIDS ARI 


buttered slices 


nourishment urgently needed. | 
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There are TWO wars against Civilisation—and one of them is 
being waged by CANCER. This dread disease claims over 
70,000 victims every year; as many as any major campaign. And 
the cost of repelling this attack is as great in proportion Too 
great for a voluntary Institution such as The Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital to bear without continued and generous help. We need 


more funds for 


TREATMENT, RESEARCH and EQUIPMENT, so 


that our willing workers may be constantly on the alert to meet 
any new phase that may develop, and to help every sufferer that 
comes to our doors. Take heed now—Cancer is a scourge, a 
menace to human life that must be confined—even in wartime 
Please send your contribution to this worthy cause today—not 


tomorrow! 


Che Aoyal 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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A Norfolk War Medallis: 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils 
the War is adding to the 
already hazardous task of our Life-boatmen... 
As the War at sea intensifies, so does the 
Institution’s call for your aid become more 
urgent. 

We know you will not fail us. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
¢ 1RI. OF HARROWRBY, Ion reasurer, 
Lt.-Col R. SATTERTHWAI ) Secretary. 
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* Second to None 
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GREYS 


CIGARETTES 
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Just honest-to- goodness 
tobacco—that’s what 
has given them their 

wonderful name! 


20 tor 1/6 10 tor 9° 


ISSUSD BY GODFREY PHi LIPS LIMITED 
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